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PREFACE 


The  story  of  the  Guilds,  both  religious  and  secular, 
forms  one  of  the  most  fascinating  studies  in  the 
history  of  London.  It  is  true  that  the  religious 
guilds  ceased  to  exist  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  ; 
but  the  trade  guilds,  composed  as  they  were  of  in- 
tensely  human  material,  have  continued  in  many 
cases  to  function  to  the  present  time. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1180,  the  first  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Pepperer’s  Guild,  the  forerunner  of 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Grocers,  is  to  be  found. 

The  London  of  that  day  was  an  active  centre  of 
international  commercial  rivalry,  and  quaintly 
garbed  merchants  from  Italy  and  France  vied  for 
London  trade  with  stolid  Teuton  and  alert  Spaniard. 
While  it  is  recorded  that  our  citizens  were  famed 
for  their  politeness  and  the  sumptuous  manner  of 
their  entertaining. 

Consult  an  old  map  of  the  period,  and  marked 
thereon  are  the  localities — many  of  which  still  bear 
the  name — of  the  various  trade  guilds  clearlv 
defined,  i.e.,  The  Poultry,  Milk  Street,  Bread 
Street,  Ironmonger  Lane,  Cornhill,  Wood  Street 
and  Sopers  Lane. 

The  fourteenth  century  is  famous  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  City  Companies.  These  incorporated 
any  trade,  and  in  the  governing  body  was  invested 
the  fullest  powers  over  such  matters  as  apprentice- 
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ship,  wages,  output  and  quality  of  output.  How 
was  the  Grocers’  Company  formed  ? 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  failure  of  the  Italian 
Merchants  in  1345  led  to  the  founding  of  “  The 
Fraternity  of  St.  Anthony  ” — for  they  all  had  a 
patron  saint — or  Company  of  Grocers,  the  history 
of  which  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  this  volume. 

In  this  volume  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how 
the  Grocers’  Company  progressed,  extending  its 
activities  in  the  trade  whose  name  it  bears,  generous 
in  the  distribution  of  its  wealth  to  educational  and 
other  objects  and  contributing  to  the  civic  and 
national  life,  until  the  present  day,  when  it  occupies 
such  an  eminent  position  in  the  roll  of  the  City 
Companies. 

A  perusal  of  these  pages  will  serve  to  show  how 
intimately  the  Company  was  associated  in  the  past 
with  the  trade  over  which  it  exercised  its  power  and 
beneficent  influence  ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed 
how  time  and  circumstances  together  have  con¬ 
spired  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other. 

The  powers  possessed  by  the  old  City  Companies 
in  reference  to  trade  regulations  and  the  like  have 
now  passed  into  other  hands,  but  the  fatherly  super¬ 
vision  over  the  particular  trade  or  craft  which  they 
represented,  exercised  by  those  old  governing  bodies 
might  well  and  to  good  purpose  be  re-established. 

It  seems  fitting,  therefore,  if  just  a  word  is  written 
here  on  the  subject  of  the  possibility  of  a  closer 
relation  between  the  Company  and  the  Trade. 

There  are  few  trades  or  professions  demanding 
such  a  variety  of  knowledge  as  that  of  a  grocer. 
Analysis,  chemistry,  the  refining  of  raw  materials, 
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expert  salesmanship,  the  art  of  purchase,  and  the 
tasting  and  blending  of  tea  are  but  a  few  of  the 
subjects  which  are  necessary  in  the  training  of  the 
modern  grocer.  The  generous  support  given  to 
Technical  Education  by  the  Grocers’  Company 
leads  one  to  hope  that  in  extending  such  support 
to  the  training  of  those  who  are,  in  the  present  day, 
identified  with  this  important  calling,  a  wealth  of 
efficiency  would  accrue  to  the  trade  and  the  nation 
would  share  in  a  genuine  achievement. 

This  is  urged  because  the  grocer  is  no  vanishing 
type,  but  a  constant  and  contemporary  influence. 
He  is  a  vital  necessity  to  both  rich  and  poor  alike. 
His  interests  are  the  nation’s  interests  ;  his  efficiency 
its  safeguard  ;  and  upon  his  ability  and  energy  its 
very  life  depends. 
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OF  GROCERS 


CHAPTER  I 


The  formation  of  the  Grocers’  Company — Original  Ordinances — 
Membership- — The  Kiss  of  Obeisance — Attendance  at  Church — 
Crowning  of  Officers — Disputes  between  Members — Obligation  to 
attend  Funerals — Apprenticeship — Loss  in  trade — Admission  of 
deceased  Pepperer — Enforcing  its  claims — Women  and  the  Fraternity 
— A  Beadle  appointed — A  Chantry  erected  at  St.  Anthony’s  Church — 
Petition  against  “  engrossing  ”  of  merchandise. 

“  The  Worshipful  Company  of  Grocers,”  or  “  Fra¬ 
ternity  of  St.  Anthony,”  as  it  was  originally  called, 
came  into  being  in  1345,  and  ranks  as  second  in 
importance  among  the  Livery  Companies  of  London. 

Its  history  is  both  fascinating  and  instructive, 
and  no  one  engaged  in  commerce  to-day  but  must 
feel  a  glow  of  pride  when  he  reads  the  records  of 
its  past,  and  of  the  immense  influence  it  exercised 
on  the  commerce  and  life  of  London  through  five 
centuries . 

From  a  perusal  of  the  annals  of  the  Company, 
one  discovers  how  closely  identified  it  was  from  its 
establishment  in  1345  with  the  trade  as  a  whole 
for  over  300  years,  and  how  solicitous  its  members 
were  for  its  well-being.  The  Company  enrolled 
its  apprentices  ;  it  appointed  trade  inspectors  to 
supervise  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs  ;  it  exercised 
judicial  authority  over  the  members  of  the  trade  ; 
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it  interposed  between  the  interloper  and  the  legiti¬ 
mate  trader,  and  it  petitioned  the  Common  Council 
and  Parliament  when  trade  interests  were  affected. 

The  records  of  the  Company  date  back  to  May  9th, 
i345,  when  a  number  of  Pepperers  agreed  to  found 
a  Fraternity  “To  the  honour  of  God  and  of  his 
gentle  Mother,  and  of  St.  Anthony  and  of  all 
saints,  the  better  to  have,  maintain  and  increase 
jove  and  unity  among  them,  of  which  Fraternity 
are  sundry  beginners,  founders  and  donors,  to 
preserve  the  said  Fraternity.”  The  document  is 
signed  by  the  founders,  the  names  including  those 
of  William  de  Grantham,  John  de  Stanope, 
William  de  Hanapstede,  William  de  Cotoun,  Laur¬ 
ence  de  Halliwelle,  Johan  de  Broumsford,  Richard 
le  Zonge,  Richard  de  Hatfelde,  Nicolas  Corp, 
Roger  Oswyn,  Willm.  Brian,  Johan  de  la  More, 
Thomas  Freland,  Roger  Carpentier,  Richard  de 
Totyngton,  Henry  de  Totyngton,  Johan  Lammasse, 
John  Gonwardby,  Remond  de  Gurdeus,  Peres 
Van,  Vivian  Roger,  Geffrey  de  Haliwelle. 

A  month  later,  on  June  12th,  twenty  of  the 
number  dined  together  at  “  Abbots  Place  of  Bury,” 
the  town  house  of  the  powerful  Abbot  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  in  St.  Mary  Axe.  They  drew  up  a 
set  of  “  Ordinances,”  decided  to  appoint  a  priest 
to  “  chant  and  pray  for  the  members  of  the  said 
Company  and  all  Christians,”  and  elected  two 
Wardens  in  the  persons  of  Roger  Oswyn  and 
Laurence  de  Halliwelle.  The  Ordinances,  or 
“  Points  ”  as  they  termed  them,  not  only  dealt  with 
trade  affairs,  but  recognised  brotherly  obligations 
towards  each  other. 
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The  following  are  the  principal  ordinances,  still 
preserved  in  the  Company’s  records,  which  were 
approved  at  the  dinner  : — 

Membership — “  No  one  shall  be  of  the  Fraternity 
unless  he  be  of  good  condition  and  of  their  mistery  ; 
that  is  to  say,  Pepperer  of  Soper’s  Lane,  Canvass 
Dealer  of  the  Ropery,  or  Spicer  of  Chepe,  or  other 
person  of  their  mistery  in  whatever  part  he  may 
live.  And  at  his  entry  he  shall  pay  at  least  13s.  4 d. 
sterling  or  the  value,  and  in  good  love  and  with 
loyal  heart  he  shall  kiss  for  his  obeisance  all  those 
who  at  the  time  shall  be  of  the  Fraternity.” 

Attendance  at  Church — “  That  every  year  upon 
the  day  of  St.  Antonin  in  the  month  of  May  all  who 
are  of  the  said  Fraternity,  and  shall  be  in  London, 
shall  come  to  the  monastery  of  the  said  Saint 
Antonin  to  hear  high  mass  and  there  remain  from 
the  commencement  up  to  the  end  of  the  mass,  and 
each  shall  offer  1  penny  to  the  honour  of  God  and 
of  his  mother  and  of  Saint  Antonin  and  of  all  Saints, 
and  whoso  does  it  not  shall  pay  12  pence  and  the 
same  day  or  within  the  octave  what  day  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Wardens  all  who  shall  be  in  London 
shall  come  to  converse  together  at  one  house  and 
shall  dine  together  and  shall  be  served  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  Wardens.” 

Crowning  of  Officers — “And  on  the  same  day  of 
the  meeting  the  Wardens  after  dinner  done  shall 
come  with  chaplets  and  shall  choose  other  two 
Wardens  for  the  year  ensuing  upon  whom  the  said 
chaplets  shall  be  placed  if  they  be  there  and  shall 
deliver  to  them  in  the  presence  of  two  auditors 
who  shall  be  elected  by  the  Company  the  money 
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which  shall  remain  and  all  the  property  with  the 
paper  and  whatever  belongs  to  our  said  Fraternity 
and  so  from  year  to  year.” 

Disputes — Disputes  between  members  of  the 
Fraternity  were  to  be  settled  by  the  Wardens, 
“  and  if  by  chance  one  party  be  unwilling  to  abide 
by  their  direction  and  complain  to  other  officers, 
all  who  shall  be  warned  of  the  Fraternity  shall  go 
with  the  Wardens  in  order  to  oppose  him,  except 
in  cases  of  felony  or  other  action  amenable  to  the 
law. 

“  And  if  any  of  the  Fraternity  have  a  matter  in 
his  right  against  any  other  whosoever  he  may  be, 
each  one  of  the  Fraternity  shall  go  with  him  to 
redress  the  matter  according  to  circumstances  if 
he  be  in  London,  and  whoso  fails  shall  pay  12  pence 
to  the  common  box  of  the  Fraternity. 

“  And  if  any  of  the  Fraternity  have  a  matter  in 
his  wrong,  in  the  same  manner  they  shall  go  with 
him  to  redress  the  matter  as  best  they  can  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  honour,  and  if  no  award  be 
ordained  let  it  be  done  at  the  cost  of  the  party 
himself  ;  and  whoso  shall  be  warned  and  go  not 
with  him  in  the  same  manner  as  is  aforesaid  shall 
pay  12  pence.” 

On  the  Death  of  a  Member — It  was  compulsory 
to  attend  the  funerals  of  deceased  members.  “  And 
when  any  of  the  Fraternity  die  in  London,  all  shall 
attend  his  ‘  Dirige  ’  and  his  funeral  until  he  be  in¬ 
terred  ;  whoso  shall  be  warned  and  fail  shall  pay 
12  pence.  And  in  like-manner  let  the  point  be  kept 
if  any  of  the  Fraternity  die  without  London  and  any 
of  the  Fraternity  be  there. 
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“  And  if  any  of  the  Fraternity  die  and  become 
bankrupt,  so  that  he  have  nothing  of  his  own 
wherewith  to  inter  him  according  to  his  station  let 
him  be  interred  with  the  common  fund  for  charity’s 
sake  and  for  the  honour  of  the  Fraternity.  And  all 
who  shall  be  warned  and  come  not  to  his  ‘  Dirige,’ 
and  to  his  interment  in  like-manner  as  is  aforesaid, 
whoso  fails  shall  pay  12  pence.” 

Apprenticeship — When  any  of  the  Fraternity 
took  an  apprentice  he  was  to  pay  20  shillings  to  the 
common  box. 

An  apprentice  on  leaving  his  master  might  join 
the  Fraternity  on  payment  of  40  shillings,  “  pro¬ 
vided  that  he  be  found  and  considered  of  good 
condition  on  account  of  evil  contamination  that 
might  arise.” 

Misfortune — Members  meeting  with  misfortune 
were  to  be  helped. 

“  And  if  any  of  the  Fraternity  become  bankrupt 
by  adventures  on  the  sea  or  by  hazard  of  dear 
merchandise,  or  by  becoming  surety  or  bail,  or  by 
any  other  misfortune,  let  that  be  ordained  by  the 
Wardens  and  the  Company,  whereby  he  may  be 
able  to  live  by  the  common  fund  according  to  his 
estate  and  his  repute  if  he  cannot  otherwise  get  aid 
when  they  shall  be  able  to  maintain  such  person  or 
persons  by  the  said  common  fund. 

“  And  when  any  of  the  Fraternity  makes  his 
bequest  by  testament  let  him  according  to  his  means 
and  good  will  bequeath  what  shall  please  him  to 
the  common  box  for  the  better  maintaining  of  the 
Fraternity  and  their  almsgiving.” 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Fraternity  were  to 
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wear  a  distinctive  livery,  to  be  provided  by  the 
Wardens  out  of  a  fund  contributed  by  the  members. 

Admission  of  Geoffrey  Halliwell — A  curious 
feature  of  these  early  fraternities,  dominated  as 
they  were  by  the  religious  outlook  of  the  period, 
was  the  admission  to  membership  of  deceased 
persons,  and  at  the  second  assembly  of  the  Fra¬ 
ternity  of  St.  Anthony,  Geoffrey  Halliwell,  who  had 
died  in  1336,  was  admitted  under  the  following 
circumstances  : 

“  Memorandum  that  on  the  21st  day  of  May 
in  the  year  of  grace  1346,  which  was  the  day  of  our 
assembly,  Laurence  de  Halywelle,  executor  of 
Geoffry  de  Halywelle,  late  Pepperer  of  Soper 
Lane,  gave  and  delivered  to  the  Fraternity  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  all  who  were  there  a  chalice  with  the  paten 
of  silver  which  weighs  12  ounces  goldsmiths  weight 
and  a  vestment  amice,  alb,  maniple,  stole  and 
chasuble  together  with  the  corporal  and  a  small 
missal  to  remain  and  be  for  the  service  of  the 
Fraternity  for  ever.  For  entering  and  making  the 
said  Geoffrey  as  one  of  the  Fraternity  on  their 
Register  to  have  his  soul  in  the  prayers  of  those 
who  shall  be  maintained  and  assisted  by  the  said 
Fraternity  for  ever.  Which  thing  was  granted  by 
all  of  the  company  and  the  gift  received  and  his 
name  entered.” 

The  Right  to  Distrain — At  this  assembly  the 
question  of  enforcing  the  claims  of  the  Fraternity 
came  up  for  discussion,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Wardens  for  the  time  being  and  their  successors 
should  have  power  to  distrain  upon  the  goods  of 
those  members  “  who  shall  act  contrary  to  any  of 
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the  ordinances,  or  shall  refuse  to  pay  what  shall  be 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  resolutions  of  the 
Wardens  for  their  opposition  or  other  defaults, 
according  to  their  deserts.”  The  Wardens  were 
to  retain  the  goods  so  distrained  until  satisfaction 
had  been  forthcoming  from  the  recalcitrant  member. 
This  ordinance  was  sealed  by  the  whole  of  the 
existing  members.  Nine  new  members  were  elected 
at  this  gathering,  including  Sir  Andrew  Aubrey, 
Simon  Dolsely  (Mayor  of  London,  1359-1360), 
and  Thomas  Dolsely  (M.P.  for  the  City,  1350, 
I353~4)-  In  x347>  six  new  members  were  added, 
including  Nicholas  Chaucer,  a  relation  of  the  poet, 
and  Sir  John  Grantham,  who,  according  to  Stow, 
had  a  house  in  Thames  Street,  “  very  large  and 
strong,  builded  of  stone,  as  appeared  by  gates  and 
arches  yet  remaining.”  Among  its  members  also 
was  John  Notte,  Mayor  of  London  in  1363,  who 
instituted  a  campaign  against  usury,  and  passed  a 
by-law  called  “  Notte ’s  Law  against  Usury.” 

Admission  of  Women — The  assembly  in  1348, 
which  took  place  at  Rynged  Hall  in  St.  Thomas 
Apostle,  was  memorable  for  some  momentous 
decisions  relative  to  the  position  of  women  in  the 
Fraternity.  The  members  agreed  that  it  should 
be  obligatory  for  each  one  to  bring  his  wife  or 
companion  with  him  to  the  annual  feast,  except  in 
case  of  illness  (to  quote  the  original  :  “  malade, 
ou  grosse  d’enfant,  &  pres  fa  deliveraunce  ”), 
and  that  the  charge  for  the  dinner  should  be  in¬ 
creased  from  3.?.  6 d.  to  5 s.,  being  is.  8 d.  for  the 
member,  15.  8d.  for  the  wife  or  companion,  and 
is.  8d.  towards  the  priest.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
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the  wives  of  members  should  be  entered  in  the  books 
and  should  be  regarded  as  of  the  Fraternity  with 
equal  claims  upon  their  benevolence.  Every  such 
wife  had  the  right,  should  her  husband  die,  to 
attend  the  dinner  so  long  as  she  remained  a  widow  ; 
in  the  event  of  her  re-marriage  with  any  one  not  of 
the  Fraternity,  she  forfeited  all  claims  to  their 
assistance  and  her  right  to  attend  the  feast. 

With  the  business  of  the  Fraternity  increasing,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  appoint  a  beadle  to  “  warn 
and  summon  the  company  whenever  he  is  desired 
by  the  Wardens.”  The  funds,  which  had  accumu¬ 
lated  to  £22  5s.  9 d.,  wrere  handed  over  to  the  new 
Wardens,  and  it  was  resolved  that  “  from  thence¬ 
forth  the  Wardens  should  not  adventure  over  the 
seas,  neither  lend  any  of  the  goods  of  the  Fraternity, 
but  at  their  own  hazard.” 

During  1348,  memorable  as  the  year  of  the  great 
plague,  the  Company  obtained  permission  to  erect 
a  chantry  at  St.  Anthony’s  Church  in  Budge  Row, 
towards  the  decoration  of  which  they  were  given  a 
chalice  weighing  fifteen  ounces  and  a  missal  which 
cost  £2  6s.  8d.  by  Sir  Simon  de  Wye,  a  parson 
from  Barnes,  who  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Fraternity.  The  ranks  of  the  City  Companies 
were  severely  depleted  this  year  owdng  to  the 
plague,  and  among  those  whose  deaths  are  recorded 
in  the  Grocers’  Company  records  are  Sir  John 
de  Hichen,  the  Parson  of  St.  Anthony,  two  ex- 
Wardens,  Laurence  Halliwell  and  Nicholas  Corp, 
William  Cotin  and  John  Hammond. 

The  assemblies  of  the  Fraternity  continued  to 
be  held  from  year  to  year  at  various  places,  till 
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finally  the  members  settled  down  at  the  Cornet’s 
Tower,  Bucklersbury,  where  Edward  III  had  for¬ 
merly  kept  his  exchange  of  money.  The  Frater¬ 
nity  gradually  extended  its  operations  beyond  the 
sale  of  peppers  and  spices,  so  much  so  that  in 
1363,  eighteen  years  after  their  formation,  a  petition 
from  the  Commons  in  Parliament  complained  : 
“  That  great  mischief  had  newly  arisen,  as  well  to 
the  King  as  to  the  Great  men  and  Commons,  from 
the  merchants  called  grocers  (grossers),  who  en¬ 
grossed  all  manner  of  merchandise  vendible,  and 
who  suddenly  raised  the  prices  of  such  merchandise 
within  the  realm  ;  putting  to  sale  by  covin,  and  by 
ordinances  made  amongst  themselves,  in  their  own 
society,  which  they  call  the  Fraternity  and  gild  of 
merchants  (fraternite  et  gilde  merchant)  such  mer¬ 
chandises  as  were  most  dear,  and  keeping  in  store 
the  others  until  times  of  dearth  and  scarcity.”  The 
petitioners  urged  :  “  that  merchants  shall  deal  in  or 
use  but  one  kind  or  sort  of  merchandise,  and  that 
every  merchant  hereafter  shall  choose  what  kinds  of 
wares  or  merchandise  he  will  deal  in  and  shall  deal 
in  no  other.”  An  Act  was  accordingly  passed, 
ordaining  “  that  all  artificers  and  people  of  mysteries 
shall  each  choose  his  own  mystery  before  the  next 
Candlemas  ;  and  having  chosen  it,  he  shall  hence¬ 
forth  use  no  other  ;  and  that  justices  shall  be 
assigned  to  inquire  by  process  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,”  and  “  to  punish  trespassers  by  six 
months’  imprisonment,  or  other  penalty  according 
to  the  offence.”  This  Act,  however,  so  far  as  it 
related  to  the  merchants,  was  repealed  the  next 
year. 
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The  Fraternity  continued  to  grow  each  year  in 
numbers,  the  Wardens  regularly  handing  over  to 
their  successors  the  modest  possessions  and  cash 
balances  of  the  Fraternity,  and  the  income  gradually 
increasing  through  receipts  from  apprentices,  fines 
on  members  for  non-attendance  at  funerals  (parti¬ 
cularly  noticeable  during  the  year  of  the  plague),  and 
admission  fees.  Well-known  names  appear  in  the 
list  of  Wardens,  such  as  Andrew  Bokerel  and  John 
Gesors  (1362),  Michael  Bokerel  and  John  Gran¬ 
tham  (1364),  Thomas  Salisbury  and  Andrew 
Aubrey  (1366),  and  Nicholas  Brembre  and  John 
Philpot,  two  men  who  were  destined  to  achieve 
national  distinction,  in  1369.  Although  there  is  a 
break  in  the  records  from  1358  to  1373,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Fraternity  had  attracted  to  its  ranks  some 
of  the  most  influential  merchants  in  the  City,  and 
in  the  latter  year  its  membership  had  risen  to  124. 
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An  enlarged  Constitution — The  “  Grocers  of  London  ” — Election  of 
Wardens — Victuallers  in  power  in  the  City — Oversight  of  the  Trade — 
City  Council  and  “  strange  merchants  ” — Power  of  Search — All  spicers 
to  become  Members — Defaulters  in  the  pillory — Compulsory  garbling 
— Management  of  the  Public  Beam— 14th  century  Groceries. 

To' wards  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century  we  find 
the  Fraternity  emerging  as  one  of  the  most  influential 
factors  in  the  government  of  the  city.  Civic  dis¬ 
sension  was  rife,  disputes  were  proceeding  between 
the  victualling  trades  as  represented  by  the  fish¬ 
mongers,  pepperers  and  spicers  and  the  dry-goods 
trades,  such  as  the  mercers,  drapers  and  others, 
regulations  were  being  enacted  against  the  business 
transactions  of  foreign  merchants,  and  opposition 
was  directed  towards  the  existing  civic  authority 
as  represented  by  the  aldermen. 

The  drapers,  mercers  and  goldsmiths,  led  by 
Northampton,  a  vigorous  personality,  clamoured  for 
a  democratic  Common  Council  to  consist  of  re¬ 
presentatives  from  each  of  the  misteries,  and  they 
won  over  the  citizens  to  their  point  of  view.  The 
new  Council  thus  constituted,  and  representing 
the  41  misteries  then  in  London,  met  on  August  1st, 
1376,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  revise  the  city 
ordinances.  The  “  grossers  ”  appointed  to  this 
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Council  were  :  Geoffrey  Chemylsford,  William 
Culham,  John  Hothem,  Adam  Lovekyn,  Richard 
Odyham  and  William  Wadsworthe. 

The  Fraternity  of  St.  Anthony  felt  that  the  time 
had  now  arrived  for  a  new  departure,  and  the 
members  were  called  together  on  August  20th  to 
consider  an  enlarged  constitution,  denominating 
themselves,  for  the  first  time,  as  the  “  Grocers  of 
London”  (les  Grocers  de  Loundres). 

It  was  ordained  that  “  all  the  Company  of  this 
Mistery  shall  assemble  once  in  every  year,  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  dine  together.”  After  dinner 
the  Wardens  wrere  to  come  with  “  garlands  on  their 
heads,”  and  the  Company  were  to  chose  for  their 
three  Wardens  for  the  year  following  “  these  upon 
whom  the  said  garlands  shall  be  set,”  and  to  them 
were  to  be  delivered,  under  a  penalty  of  £ 10 ,  all  the 
money,  papers,  etc.,  of  the  Fraternity. 

Refusal  of  the  office  of  Warden  when  so  elected 
was  subject  to  a  fine  of  ten  marks  for  the  salary  of 
a  priest  for  one  year,  or  dismissal  from  the  Company. 
Four  meetings  were  to  be  convened  annually  by  the 
Masters  so  appointed,  and  they  were  to  promise  to 
“  well  and  loyally  keep  and  maintain  all  the  ordi¬ 
nances  already  made  and  to  be  made,  for  the 
common  good  and  by  the  common  assent  of  the 
Fraternity.” 

Members  of  the  trade  were  still  free  to  join  the 
Fraternity  on  payment  of  an  entrance  fee  of  13s.  4 d., 
but  the  growing  strength  of  the  craft,  and  the  prestige 
of  its  leaders,  was  evidently  attracting  outsiders, 
who  were  doubtless  anxious  to  participate  in  its 
benefits.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  exclude  as 
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far  as  possible  members  of  other  trades  by  imposing 
an  entrance  fee  of  £10,  and  making  the  applica¬ 
tion  subject  to  the  common  assent  of  the  other 
freemen. 

Differences  between  the  Government  and  the 
citizens  of  London  over  a  proposal  to  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Marshal  over  the  city  led  to  the 
accession  of  the  Grocers  and  Fishmongers  to  power 
within  a  year  of  these  events,  and  in  1377,  Nicholas 
Brembre,  Grocer,  became  Mayor  with  a  majority 
on  the  Common  Council,  being  succeeded  by  John 
Philpot  in  1378,  and  John  Hadley  in  1379. 

Shortly  after  Brembre ’s  election,  Edward  III 
died,  and  Philpot  headed  a  deputation  which 
included  a  number  of  wealthy  members  of  the 
Grocers’  Company,  to  his  successor,  the  young 
King  Richard  II. 

From  this  time  forward  we  find  the  Company 
taking  the  side  of  the  young  King,  and  gaining  in 
influence  and  power  thereby.  Philpot  and  other 
merchant  grocers  and  fishmongers  raised  a  loan  of 
£10,000  to  the  King,  and  one  of  the  first  results  of 
this  generous  support  is  found  in  the  grant  of  a 
Charter  to  the  city  restricting  retail  trade  within  the 
city  to  the  freemen,  and  prohibiting  all  foreigners, 
excepting  the  merchants  of  Acquitaine,  from  selling 
to  or  buying  from  another  merchant  stranger  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  his  goods.  This  Charter  was 
particularly  welcomed  by  the  Grocers  and  other 
importing  mysteries,  who  were  extremely  jealous 
not  only  of  the  great  Venetian  merchants  from 
Florence  and  Genoa,  but  also  of  the  members 
of  the  powerful  Hanseatic  League  who  had  their 
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headquarters  in  Thames  Street,  known  as  “  The 
Steelyard.” 

Shortly  after  the  grant  of  the  Charter,  the  Mayor 
issued  a  precept  to  the  leading  “  Mysteries,” 
including  the  Grocers’  Company,  authorising  them 
to  appoint  officials  to  search  for  strange  merchants 
bringing  goods  connected  with  their  calling  into  the 
city.  Two  searchers  were  appointed — March 
Ernels  and  John  Cayn — and  they  were  sworn  to  see 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  were  carried  out, 
and  that  those  merchants  not  of  the  Fraternity 
should  sell  their  merchandise  within  forty  days  of 
their  arrival. 

Four  years  later  these  restrictions  were  with¬ 
drawn  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  were  subsequently 
reintroduced  on  the  return  of  Brembre  to  power. 

With  the  victualling  trades  once  more  in  the 
ascendant,  and  Brembre  occupying  the  Mayoral 
chair  for  the  third  year  in  succession,  the  Grocers’ 
Company  met  in  1386  to  again  enlarge  its  ordinances, 
so  that  the  Company  should  include  all  those  who 
kept  a  shop  of  “  spicery  ”  in  the  city. 

All  Shopkeepers  to  he  Governed  by  the  Company — 
The  complete  ordinances  adopted  in  August,  1386, 
were  as  follows  : — 

“  In  the  name  of  God  the  year  of  grace  1386,  in 
the  month  of  June,  the  tenth  year  of  King  Richard 
the  Second,  since  the  conquest  there  were  elected 
masters  of  the  Company  of  Grocers,  Richard  Hat¬ 
field  and  Thomas  Otteleye,  the  which  masters  have 
received  the  parcels  after  written  for  the  necessaries 
of  the  said  masters. 

“  In  the  first  place  we  received  from  the  former 
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masters,  to  wit  Henry  Stacy  and  William  Chychele, 
a  paper  of  the  ordinances  of  the  said  masters  and 
a  chest  of  two  keys  and  the  weights  of  brass,  to  wit, 
half  a  hundredweight,  a  quarter  and  half  (quarter). 

“  Item  8  lb.,  4  lb.,  2  lb.,  1  lb.,  half  a  pound, 
quarter  and  half  quarter,  1  ounce,  half  an  ounce 
and  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  the  punch  for  marking 
the  weights.  Item  it  was  ordained,  in  their  time 
by  assent  of  the  said  masters  and  of  their  com¬ 
panions  ordained  for  this  year,  to  wit,  John  Hoo, 
Richard  Odyham,  Thomas  Makewilliam,  John 
Wyltschyre,  Henry  Stacy,  William  Chychele,  and 
by  all  other  members  of  the  same  mystery  who  were 
present  at  the  assembly  the  26th  day  of  August  in 
the  house  of  John  Chyngfford  in  Watling  Street, 
that  the  old  masters  should  be  responsible  for  the 
new  masters  who  are  elected  by  them.  And  the 
new  masters  shall  cause  to  be  levied  the  debts  which 
are  shown  to  them  by  the  old  masters  to  be  in  arrear.” 

Shopkeepers — “  It  was  ordained  at  the  same  time 
that  every  man  who  keeps  a  shop  of  spicery  shall  be 
under  the  government  of  the  said  masters  for  the 
time  being  as  well  those  who  not  wear  at  all  the 
livery  of  the  Company  as  the  others  who  whenever 
they  shall  be  found  in  default,  the  said  masters 
shall  carry  up  their  names  to  our  next  general 
assembly.” 

Sealing  the  Weights — “  It  was  ordained  at  the 
same  time  that  every  man  of  the  livery  who  has 
occasion  to  seal  any  weights,  small  or  great,  that  he 
shall  come  to  the  house  of  the  masters  for  the  time 
being  and  make  them  seal  these  weights.  And 
they  shall  pay  for  each  weight  sealed  for  half  a 
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hundred  weight  a  halfpenny,  and  for  each  of  the 
other  small  weights  a  farthing.” 

The  Credit  of  the  Company — “  It  was  ordained 
that  all  the  mysteries  of  the  City  of  London  should 
be  lawfully  ruled  and  governed,  each  after  its  nature 
in  due  manner  so  that  no  falsity  nor  false  work  nor 
deceit  be  found  in  any  manner  in  the  said  mysteries 
for  the  honour  of  the  good  people  of  the  said 
mysteries,  and  for  the  common  profit  of  the  people  ; 
that  from  each  mystery  there  shall  be  chosen  and 
sworn  four  or  six,  more  or  less  according  as  the 
mystery  shall  need,  the  which  persons  so  elected 
and  sworn  shall  have  full  power  from  the  Mayor 
to  well  and  lawfully  do  and  execute  this.  And  if 
any  one  of  the  said  mysteries  be  rebellious,  obstinate 
or  troublesome,  so  that  they  cannot  duly  perform 
their  office — and  of  this  be  convicted — that  he  shall 
remain  for  the  first  offence  in  prison  for  ten  days 
and  shall  pay  to  the  community  for  the  contempt 
ten  shillings.  And  on  the  second  occasion  shall 
remain  in  prison  for  twenty  days,  and  shall  pay  to 
the  community  twenty  shillings.  And  on  the  third 
occasion  shall  remain  in  prison  for  thirty  days, 
and  shall  pay  to  the  community  thirty  shillings. 
And  on  the  fourth  occasion  shall  remain  in  prison 
for  forty  days,  and  shall  pay  to  the  community 
forty  shillings.” 

This  was  the  period  of  history  when  it  was 
customary  to  order  defaulters  to  be  placed  in  the 
pillory  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  day, 
and  many  a  purveyor  of  unsound  food  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  thus  publicly  exhibit  himself.  One  such 
offender,  who  had  sold  various  powders  made  of 
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the  roots  of  rape,  radish  and  old  setewale,  putrified 
and  unwholesome  for  human  use  for  good,  “  poudre 
de  ginger,”  was  ordered  in  1395  to  be  placed  on  the 
pillory  from  eleven  to  twelve  for  three  days  in 
succession,  and  the  false  powders  to  be  burnt  under 
his  nose. 

In  October,  1393,  the  Grocers’  Company 
petitioned  the  Mayor  and  Council  : — 

“  That  seeing  the  deceit  practised  by  merchant 
strangers  in  bringing  to  the  city  and  selling  in  an 
unclean  state  divers  merchandise  of  grocery  that  is 
sold  by  weight — pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon,  etc. — 
no  merchandise  that  ought  to  be  garbled  should 
in  future  be  weighed  or  sold  before  it  has  been 
cleaned  and  garbled  by  a  man  appointed  for  the 
purpose  by  the  said  grocers.” 

The  result  was  that  the  law  of  compulsory  garbling 
was  re-enacted,  and  in  January  of  1394  the  Mayor, 
Sir  John  Hadley,  and  the  Aldermen  appointed 
Mr.  Thomas  Halfmark  as  Official  Garbler,  and 
proclaimed  that  anyone  selling  spices  or  other 
commodities  subject  to  the  law  of  garbling  without 
such  goods  having  been  first  inspected  and  cleaned 
by  the  official  garbler,  forfeited  the  same. 

The  Garbellor,  or  Garbler  of  Spices,  was  an 
officer  of  great  antiquity  in  the  City  of  London. 
He  was  empowered  to  enter  any  shop  or  ware¬ 
house  to  view  and  search  for  drugs,  etc.,  to  garble 
and  cleanse  them,  z.e.,  to  sift  out  the  impurities 
with  which  they  were  mixed  when  landed.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  garbler  to  put  a  certain  mark  on 
each  bale  of  merchandise  after  it  had  been  garbled, 
and  to  bring  to  the  Council  chamber  all  powder  and 
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dirt  that  he  might  find.  To  further  safeguard  the 
public,  the  common  weigher  was  charged  not  to  weigh 
any  bale  unless  it  bore  the  mark  of  the  official  garbler. 

About  this  time  the  management  and  control  of 
the  public  beam  was  vested  in  the  Company, 
whereby  they  obtained  the  superintendence  of  all 
the  weighing  in  the  Port  of  London,  and  a  note  in 
the  Company’s  books  in  1398  enumerates  the 
weights  attached  to  the  establishment. 

From  a  tariff  of  charges  at  the  Company’s  Weigh¬ 
ing  House,  the  articles  brought  there  included 
drugs,  pepper,  alum,  cloves,  rice,  dates,  ginger, 
currants,  salt,  pepper,  and  various  precious  woods. 
These  articles  of  commerce  were  imported  from 
Italy,  Asia  Minor  and  the  East.  A  poem  written 
in  the  15th  century,  entitled  “  The  Libel  of  English 
Policy,”  refers  to  : 

“  The  great  galleys  of  Venice  and  Florence 
Be  well  laden  with  things  of  complaisance, 

All  spicery  and  all  grocers’  ware, 

With  sweet  wines  and  all  manner  of  chaffers.” 

With  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  the  Grocers’ 
Company  could  proudly  recall  the  fact  that  within 
its  short  life  it  had  contributed  ten  members  to  the 
Mayoral  chair,  including  the  ill-fated  but  courageous 
Nicholas  Brembre,  who  became  a  victim  of  his 
loyalty  to  his  King,  and  was  executed  in  1388. 
Others  were  found  to  take  his  place  in  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Company,  and  when  the  century  closed, 
we  find  the  Mayoral  chair  again  occupied  by  a 
Grocer,  Thomas  Knolles,  from  whom  the  Earls  of 
Banbury  were  said  to  be  descended. 
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These  early  pepperers  were  men  of  substance  and 
liberality,  as  may  be  judged  from  contemporary 
records. 

If  they  were  moved  by  the  spirit  of  commercial 
enterprise,  they  were,  nevertheless,  receptive  to  the 
appeals  to  Christian  benevolence  which  were  being 
widely  disseminated  at  that  time  by  the  Dominican 
friars  and  clergy  generally.  Had  not  the  philo¬ 
sophic  Thomas  Aquinas  taught  in  the  previous 
century  that  “  a  man  ought  not  to  hold  exterior 
things  as  his  own  but  as  common  to  all  that  he  may 
portion  them  out  to  others  in  time  of  need,”  and 
that  “  whatsoever  a  man  possesses  above  what  is 
necessary  for  his  sufficient  comfort,  he  holds  by 
violence.” 

These  views,  and  others  equally  extreme,  had 
received  the  commendation  of  the  Pope,  who  in 
1322  had  stamped  them  with  his  approval  by 
raising  Thomas  to  the  dignity  of  canonisation. 
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It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  these  old 
worthies,  in  drawing  up  their  wills,  providing  not 
only  for  masses  for  their  souls,  but  displaying  a 
liberality  towards  their  fellows  too  rarely  seen  in  the 
present  day. 

William  de  Grantham,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Grocers’  Company,  was  one  of  five  brothers 
actively  engaged  in  trade,  and  among  his  bequests 
we  find  sums  of  money  left  to  the  poor  of  the 
hospitals  in  Southwark,  Holborn  and  Westminster, 
to  the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  to  the  lepers  residing 
around  London,  and  to  every  anchorite  and  hermit 
in  London.  He  also  left  a  hundred  shillings  (a 
very  large  sum  in  those  days)  in  aid  and  maintenance 
of  the  Fraternity  of  Pepperers,  for  the  keeping  of 
his  obit.  At  the  time  of  making  his  will  he  was  a 
widower,  and  as  his  brothers,  John  and  Robert, 
had  predeceased  him,  he  left  the  utensils  of  his  shop 
and  house  to  a  brother  pepperer  named  John 
Genworby,  a  fellow  member  of  the  Fraternity  and 
Warden  of  the  Grocers’  Company  in  1347,  to  whom 
he  also  bequeathed  various  tenements.  The  child¬ 
ren  of  his  brother  John  also  came  in  for  recognition. 

The  will  of  John  de  Grantham,  William’s  brother, 
who  is  also  described  as  a  pepperer,  is  still  extant. 
I  find  in  the  City  Records  that  he  leased  a  shop  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Anthony  for  seven  years  at  an 
annual  rental  of  eight  marks. 

His  will  is  dated  “  London,  Friday  after  the  feast 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  ”  (July  22nd,  1344).  This 
pepperer  was  a  man  of  substance,  who  possessed 
property  in  at  least  six  parishes  as  well  as  abroad. 
The  will  speaks  of  the  chapel  he  had  erected  near 
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the  church  of  St.  Antonin,  and  provided  for  a  chan¬ 
try  in  connection  therewith,  to  be  charged  on  his 
tenements  and  wharf  at  Dowgate  in  the  parish  of 
All  Hallows  of  the  Hay.  The  possession  of  a  wharf 
would  seem  to  be  an  indication  that  the  pepperer 
extensively  imported  merchandise,  which  is  perhaps 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  by  his  will  it  is  shown 
that  he  possessed  property  abroad.  He  leaves  to 
his  brother,  William  de  Grantham,  all  his  tenements 
in  the  town  of  St.  Omer  in  Artois  (France).  After 
some  charitable  bequests,  including  an  annuity 
of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  to  Sir  John  Hichen, 
the  Rector  of  St.  Anthony,  the  will  provides  for  his 
three  sons,  John,  Thomas  and  William,  by  bequests 
of  tenements  in  several  parishes. 

Another  of  the  twenty-two  pepperers  was  Roger 
Carpentier,  whose  will  is  dated  March  25th,  1348. 
He,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  two 
Wardens  of  the  Grocers’  Company  chosen  to  that 
office  on  July  6th,  1348.  By  his  will  we  learn  that 
he  had  tenements  and  rents  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Abchurch,  which  he  left  to  Thomas,  his  son,  with 
remainder  tc  his  daughters  ;  and  tenements  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Benedict  Sharbogg.  He  also  made 
bequests  to  his  two  apprentices,  John  Kynardeseye 
and  Thomas,  and  the  residue  of  his  goods  he  devised 
in  three  parts,  one  to  his  wife,  one  among  his 
children,  and  the  third  for  pious  uses. 

Other  notable  early  Grocers  and  members  of  the 
Company  include  John  Hammond,  who  joined  it  in 
1346,  and  made  a  will  dated  the  same  year.  This 
pepperer  also  had  rents  and  tenements  situated  in 
four  different  parishes.  He  makes  numerous 
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charitable  bequests,  notably  one  of  40^.  to  every 
anchorite  in  London,  and  one  penny  to  every 
prisoner  in  Newgate.  He  gives  five  marks  to  the 
work  of  building  London  Bridge.  He  founds  two 
chantries  (one  for  the  soul  of  Adam  de  Salisburi, 
“  late  pepperer  ”)  besides  giving  other  gifts  to 
churches,  and  still  can  deal  liberally  with  his  wife 
and  family.  To  John,  son  of  the  aforesaid  Adam 
de  Salisburi,  who  was  enrolled  a  member  of  the 
Company  in  1346,  he  gives  fifty  pounds  (probably 
enough  to  set  him  up  in  business),  and  all  his 
weights,  balances  and  other  implements  appertain¬ 
ing  to  his  business  of  pepperer.  Of  much  interest 
is  the  bequest  of  60  shillings  for  clothing  for  the 
porters  of  Sopers’  Lane  (the  14th  century  East- 
cheap),  and  to  each  one  of  the  said  porters,  and 
to  every  other  labourer  in  Sopers’  Lane  connected 
with  the  testator’s  business,  twelve  pence.  John 
Hammond  must  have  been  a  man  of  ample  substance. 

I  must  also  mention  the  name  of  Sir  Andrew 
Aubrey,  who  became  a  member  of  the  Grocers’ 
Company  in  1346,  having  previously  been  twice 
Mayor  of  the  city,  which  office  he  again  filled  in 
1351.  It  was  whilst  Aubrey  was  chief  magistrate 
that  King  Edward  III,  when  going  abroad,  left 
powers  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Commonalty 
of  London  for  conserving  the  peace  of  the  city. 
And  such  powers  were  necessary,  for  soon  after 
the  King  had  gone  a  strife  between  the  Companies 
of  Skinners  and  Fishmongers  ended  in  a  bloody 
skirmish  in  the  street.  The  Mayor  hastened  to  the 
spot  to  arrest  the  ringleaders,  and  was  evidently 
assaulted  by  one  of  these  with  a  drawn  sword,  whilst 
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another  wounded  one  of  his  officers.  The  result  was 
that  the  two  resisters  of  lawful  authority  were  be¬ 
headed  in  Cheapside,  after  trial  before  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  and  it  is  on  record  that  this  prompt  action 
of  the  Grocer  Mayor  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
citizens  was  warmly  approved  by  the  King  on  his 
return.  Aubrey  also  was  a  man  of  substance,  as 
his  will  (witnessed  by  John  Nott  and  Henry  Lacey, 
“  Grossers  ”  and  dated  October  3rd,  1349)  proves. 
He  had  tenements  in  four  parishes  of  the  city,  and 
a  leasehold  interest  in  the  manor  of  West  Chalke, 
Kent,  which  he  had  from  Sir  John  de  Cobeham. 
He  had  previously  built  a  chapel  adjoining  the 
church  of  St.  Anthony,  to  which  in  his  will  he 
appointed  a  chaplain,  and  also  left  him  the  mansion 
which  he  had  built  in  the  same  parish. 

No  record  would  be  complete  without  a  reference 
to  John  Philpot,  one  of  the  most  courageous  of 
London  merchants,  described  by  Stow  as  “  a  man  of 
jolly  wit  and  very  rich  in  substance.”  In  the  14th 
century  there  was  little  or  no  law  on  the  sea  save 
that  of  the  strongest,  and  our  shipping  was  fre¬ 
quently  harassed  by  a  Scotch  pirate,  one  John 
Mercer,  a  merchant  of  Perth.  As  the  Government 
did  not  act  to  protect  the  merchant  ships,  John 
Philpot  collected  fourteen  ships  and  one  thousand 
men,  and  set  sail,  without  permission,  to  find  and 
attack  Mercer.  He  ran  him  down  in  the  Channel 
and  compelled  him  to  fight.  After  a  fierce  struggle, 
John  Philpot  captured  or  destroyed  all  but  five  of 
Mercer’s  twenty-one  vessels,  and  sailed  up  the 
Thames  with  five  hundred  prisoners.  The  citizens 
of  London  were  roused  to  enthusiasm,  and  gave 
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him  a  great  welcome,  but  not  so  the  Government. 
Philpot  was  called  to  appear  before  the  King’s 
Council,  and  was  charged  with  waging  war  without 
the  King’s  permission.  He  proved  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

“  Know,  sir,”  he  said  to  the  Earl  of  Stafford, 
“  that  I  did  not  expose  myself,  my  money,  and  my 
men  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea  that  I  might  deprive 
you  and  your  colleagues  of  your  knightly  fame,  or  that 
I  might  win  any  myself,  but  in  pity  for  the  miseries 
of  the  people  of  the  country,  which,  from  being  a 
noble  realm  with  dominion  over  other  nations,  had, 
through  your  selfishness,  become  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  vilest  race.  Not  one  of  you  would 
lift  a  hand  for  his  defence.  Therefore  it  was  that 
I  gave  myself  and  my  property  for  the  safety  and 
deliverance  of  this  country.” 

To  this  the  Earl  could  say  nothing,  and  Philpot 
returned  to  the  city  to  continue  to  carry  on  his 
public  work  with  the  same  fearlessness  as  before. 

His  fine  character  is  further  seen  in  the  fact 
that  in  1381  he  redeemed  the  military  equipment  of 
several  hundred  soldiers,  who  had  had  to  pawn 
them  in  order  to  procure  themselves  a  means  of 
livelihood. 

John  Philpot  was  Mayor  in  1378,  represented  the 
city  in  Parliament  the  same  year,  and  was  knighted 
in  1381. 
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The  15th  century  opened  with  the  Grocers  strongly 
entrenched  in  the  government  of  the  city,  and  the 
Company  gaining  in  influence  and  power  ;  they 
possessed  the  management  of  the  King’s  Beam  ; 
they  recommended  the  official  garbler  for  the  city  ; 
they  controlled  the  trade  in  London  and  the  suburbs, 
and  the  time  had  arrived  when,  in  order  to  consoli¬ 
date  their  position,  they  should  possess  a  Hall  of  their 
own,  and  following  the  lead  of  four  of  the  larger 
misteries,  secure  a  charter  from  the  King,  thus 
becoming  legally  incorporated. 

During  the  14th  century  the  Grocers’  Company 
held  their  assemblies  at  several  places,  and  they 
now  felt  that  they  should  secure  a  permanent  Hall. 
They  therefore  purchased  in  1411-12  from  Lord 
Fitz-Walker  a  chapel  and  mansion  in  Old  Jewry. 
On  the  property  thus  acquired  they  decided  to  build 
a  suitable  hall,  and  the  foundation  stone  was  laid 
on  the  8th  May,  1427,  the  cost  being  defrayed  by 
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voluntary  subscriptions.  On  the  completion  of  the 
parlour  in  1428,  they  convened  the  members  to  a 
dinner  to  celebrate  the  event,  at  a  cost  of  £5  6s.  8d. 
The  buildings,  when  completed,  consisted  of  a 
great  hall,  a  parlour,  and  a  buttery  and  pantry,  and 
the  feast  in  celebration  of  its  completion  in  1431 
is  thus  recorded  : — 

“  On  July  1  st  was  the  first  feast  made  in  our  fair 
Hall,  at  the  which  feast  was  the  Mayor  and  many 
a  worshipful  person  more,  beside  the  whole  craft, 
at  the  which  feast  was  drunken  two  pipes  of  wine 
and  nine  barrels  of  ale  with  all  the  appurtenances 
that  longeth  thereto  .  .  .  and  more  in  our  time 
the  garden  was  made  new  with  the  fair  Erber  and 
all  the  new  vines,  with  all  the  new  rails  and  a  pair  of 
fair  new  butts  thereto.” 

Attached  to  the  Hall  was  a  fine  garden  where 
members  played  bowls  and  other  games.  The 
members  were  not  inclined  to  extend  their  privileges 
to  non-members. 

The  Wardens  were  instructed  that  they  “  shall 
not  suffer  no  man  to  play  at  the  tennis  within  the 
said  place  except  those  that  be  freemen  shop- 
holders.”  They  were  also  to  “  suffer  the  grapes 
that  come  of  the  garden  to  hang  still  and  ripe,  to 
the  intent  that  every  man  of  the  livery  may  daily 
send  after  two  or  three  clusters  to  their  homes.” 

Charter — Coincident  with  the  building  of  the 
Hall,  the  Company  acquired  its  Charter.  A  royal 
enquiry  into  the  constitution  of  the  guilds  in  1389 
and  the  issue  of  a  writ  requiring  the  production  of 
all  royal  charters,  had  led  to  the  surrender  of 
all  charters  by  such  City  Companies  as  the 
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Goldsmiths,  the  Saddlers,  the  Skinners,  and  the 
Drapers,  followed  by  a  declaration  of  the  illegality 
of  their  landed  possessions.  The  Grocers,  not 
being  in  possession  of  a  Charter  at  the  date  men¬ 
tioned,  were  not  affected  by  such  a  decision  ;  but 
the  other  powerful  guilds,  such  as  the  Merchant 
Tailors,  the  Goldsmiths,  the  Mercers  and  Saddlers 
immediately  applied  for  new  and  revised  Charters 
giving  them  power  to  hold  lands  in  mortmain  up  to 
the  value  of  £ 20 .  These  four  Charters  were 
granted  in  the  latter  years  of  the  14th  century,  and 
we  read  of  no  further  applications  till  the  Grocers 
applied  in  1428.  Their  application,  however,  was 
rapidly  followed  within  a  few  years  by  applications 
from  nine  other  of  the  great  misteries,  the  Fish¬ 
mongers  (1433),  the  Vintners  (1436),  the  Brewers 
(1437),  the  Drapers  (1438),  the  Cordwainers  (1439), 
the  Leathersellers  (1444),  the  Haberdashers  (1447), 
andfthe  Armourers  (1452).  It  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Unwin,  that  the  government  of  the  “mistery”  gra¬ 
dually  came  to  the  front  as  the  main  object  of  these 
incorporations.  The  Grocers’  Charter  provided 
that  “  the  aforesaid  Mistery  and  every  member 
thereof  be  from  henceforth  in  fact  and  name  one 
body  and  one  perpetual  commonalty,”  and  that 
three  Wardens  be  appointed  “  to  supervise,  rule 
and  govern  the  mistery  and  commonalty  aforesaid, 
and  all  the  members  and  businesses  thereof  forever.” 

The  Charter  is  of  such  historical  importance  that 
I  give  the  complete  wording  : — 

“  THE  KING  to  all  to  whom,  etc.,  greeting. 

“  Know  ye  that  we  of  our  special  favour,  and  with 

advice  and  consent  of  our  counsel,  have  granted  to 
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our  beloved  Freemen  of  the  Mistery  of  Grocers  of 
our  City  of  London  that  the  aforesaid  Mistery  and 
every  Member  thereof  be  from  henceforth  in  fact 
and  name  one  body  and  one  perpetual  Commonalty. 
And  that  the  said  Commonalty  may  yearly  choose 
and  appoint  from  among  themselves  three  Wardens 
to  supervise,  rule  and  govern  the  Mistery  and 
Commonalty  aforesaid  and  all  the  Members  and 
businesses  thereof  for  ever. 

“  And  that  the  said  Wardens  and  Commonalty 
may  have  perpetual  succession  and  a  Common  Seal 
to  be  used  for  the  businesses  of  the  said  Commonalty, 
and  that  they  and  their  successors  shall  be  for  ever 
persons  fit  and  capable  in  law  to  receive  and  possess 
in  fee  and  perpetuity  lands,  tenements,  rents  and 
other  possessions  whatsoever. 

“  And  that  they  by  the  name  of  the  Wardens  of 
the  Commonalty  of  the  Mistery  of  Grocers  of 
London  may  implead  and  be  impleaded  before  any 
Judges  in  Courts  and  Actions  whatsoever  And 
further  of  our  more  abundant  favour  and  by  advice 
and  consent  of  our  Counsel  We  have  granted  that 
the  Wardens  and  Commonalty  of  the  said  Mistery 
may  acquire  lands  tenements  and  rents  within  the 
City  of  London  and  suburbs  thereof  which  are 
held  of  us  to  the  value  of  Twenty  marks  per  year  To 
have  and  hold  to  them  and  their  successors  for  ever 
towards  the  support  as  well  of  the  poor  men  of  the 
said  Commonalty  as  of  a  Chaplain  to  perform 
Divine  Service  daily  for  our  condition  while  we 
live  And  for  our  soul  when  we  are  dead  And  also 
for  the  condition  and  souls  of  all  persons  of  the  said 
Mistery  and  Commonalty  and  of  all  the  Faithful 
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Deceased  according  to  the  order  of  the  Wardens 
and  Commonalty  in  this  behalf  to  be  performed  for 
ever  Notwithstanding  the  Statute  made  concerning 
lands  and  tenements  in  mortmain  or  for  that  the 
lands  tenements  and  rents  so  acquired  are  held  of 
us  in  free  Burgage  as  the  whole  City  of  London 
Provided  nevertheless  that  it  appear  by  Inquisition 
to  be  thereupon  taken  and  duly  returned  in  our 
Chancery  that  it  may  be  done  without  damage  or 
prejudice  to  us  or  our  heirs  or  others  whatsoever. 
In  testimony  etc.,  Witness  the  King  at  West¬ 
minster  1 6th  February.” 

The  Grocers’  Company,  having  received  its 
Charter  of  Incorporation,  began  to  extend  its 
powers,  and  the  King  in  1447  conferred  upon  the 
Company  the  privilege  of  being  the  official  garblers 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  London  only  excepted, 
this  privilege,  so  far  as  the  City  was  concerned, 
being  vested  in  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  In  the 
special  ordinance  dealing  with  this  subject,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  spices  and  other  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise  such  as  almonds,  grapes,  dates,  treacle, 
senna,  oils,  ointments,  conserves  and  confections 
were  “  daily  sold  to  the  subjects  not  at  all  cleansed, 
garbled  and  searched,  to  the  manifest  deceit  and 
hurt  of  our  subjects.” 

The  King  therefore  granted  authority  to  the 
Wardens  of  the  Company  to  :  “  Supervise,  garble, 
search,  examine  and  prove  all  sorts  of  spices,  drugs 
and  merchandise  to  the  purpose  and  intent  that 
none  of  our  subjects  may  be  deprived  of 
benefit  in  buying  any  of  the  aforesaid  spices, 
drugs  and  merchandise,  nor  by  the  buying  of 
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these  kind  to  be  in  any  wise  hurt  in  their  bodily 
health.” 

The  Wardens  were  authorised  on  behalf  of  the 
Company  to  receive  fees  for  their  work,  and  to 
seize  any  goods  offered  for  sale  that  had  not  been 
previously  garbled,  which  goods  were  to  become 
forfeit  to  the  King.  An  account  of  the  said  seizures 
was  to  be  made  annually  to  the  Royal  Exchequer, 
and  the  Grocers’  Company  “  for  their  care  and 
diligence  ”  were  to  receive  for  the  use  of  the  said 
mystery  one  half  of  such  forfeitures. 

Vigilance  of  the  Court — The  Company  was  very 
jealous  of  its  privileges,  and  constantly  passed 
decrees  for  the  better  safeguarding  of  its  members, 
and  the  honour  of  their  calling. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  15th  century,  for  instance, 
it  was  discovered  that  certain  Grocers  attempted 
to  “  profiteer  ”  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow- 
Grocers,  and  the  practice  being  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Court,  it  was  resolved  that  : 

“  Whereas  divers  persons  of  the  same  Fellowship 
have  used  aforetime  to  buy  and  pay  for  divers 
sorts  of  wares  as  well  of  English  men  as  of  Lombard 
and  other  strangers  not  franchised  of  the  said 
Fellowship  at  one  manner  of  price,  and  have  left 
the  said  ware  in  the  merchants’  hands  that  they 
bought  of  the  said  ware  to  the  intent  that  the  same 
merchants  should  sell  the  said  ware  at  another 
price  to  other  persons  of  the  said  Fellowship  under 
colour  of  their  own  ware  And  so  to  know  all  the 
commodities  and  advantage  of  the  said  Fellowship 
to  great  hurt  of  all  the  said  Fellowship  It  is  ordained 
to  abide  for  ever  firm  and  stable  that  what  person 
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enfranchised  of  the  said  Fellowship  that  from  this 
time  forward  buyeth  any  manner  of  merchandise 
or  ware  of  any  person  that  is  not  franchised  of  the 
said  Fellowship  that  that  person  shall  so  carry  such 
merchandise  and  ware  so  bought  home  to  his  own 
house  and  there  utter  it  by  his  own  hands  or  of  his 
servants  and  by  none  other  person  in  no  wise 
And  also  that  no  man  of  the  said  Fellowship  en¬ 
franchised  shall  put  his  own  ware  to  sell  in  any 
man’s  hands  not  enfranchised  of  the  said  Fellow¬ 
ship  upon  pain  to  be  put  out  of  the  said  Fellowship 
for  evermore,  as  often  as  any  maner  (sic)  man 
against  the  intent  of  this  said  article  doth  the 
contrary.” 

The  Court  of  the  Company,  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  vested  in  them,  also  passed  decrees  that  no 
persons  of  the  Fellowship  should  “sell  wares  on 
Sundays  or  holy  days,  an  ordinance  made  for  the 
reverence  of  God  and  the  amendment  of  ourselves.” 
With  a  due  regard  for  the  secrets  of  the  craft,  the 
members  were  also  enjoined  not  to  give  any  in¬ 
formation  regarding  profits  or  prices  to  any  man 
“  out  of  the  craft.” 

That  the  Wardens  and  Court  of  Assistants  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  defaulters  at  this  period  is  evident 
from  the  numerous  “  fines  ”  referred  to  in  the 
Records. 

In  1450,  for  instance,  we  find  the  following 
members  penalised  : 

John  Clarke,  for  breaking  of  ye  Sun¬ 
day  .  .  •  •  .35.  4 d. 

Martyn  Harlowe,  for  unjust  weights.  13s.  4 d. 
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John  Rygges,  for  obstinacy  to  War¬ 
dens,  and  meddlying  of  pepper  15s. 

John  Newman,  for  sending  wares  into 

the  country  .  .  .  .6s.  8 d. 

With  the  growth  of  the  Company,  there  gradually 
grew  up  a  subordinate  group  of  freemen,  known  as 
bachelors,  householders  and,  subsequently,  yeo¬ 
manry.  This  body  was  representative,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  of  the  sons  of  liverymen,  journeymen  and 
small  traders. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Company,  two  Wardens 
were  appointed  who  were  primarily  responsible  for 
the  government  of  the  Fraternity.  Thirty-four 
years  later,  in  1379,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a 
Court  of  Assistants,  six  in  number,  “to  be  helping 
and  counselling  the  said  Wardens.” 

It  is  this  Court  of  Assistants,  chosen  from  the 
Livery,  that  has  survived  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Company’s  life,  and  which  we  shall  see,  as  the 
history  develops,  holding  its  periodical  meetings, 
acting  at  times  as  a  court  of  justice,  at  other  times 
as  a  court  of  arbitration,  at  other  times  as  an 
executive  body,  disbursing  charitable  gifts,  regulat¬ 
ing  the  grocery  and  its  allied  trades,  and  generally 
conducting  the  business  of  the  Company  and 
controlling  the  administration  of  its  funds  and 
charitable  gifts. 

The  wearing  of  the  livery  was  the  distinctive 
feature  which  marked  off  the  more  influential 
members  of  the  Company  from  the  journeymen  and 
small  traders,  known  in  course  of  time  as  “  The 
Yeomanry.”  In  1397  the  membership  of  the 
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Company  consisted  of  103  who  wore  the  livery,  and 
15  who  wore  the  hood.  In  1428  the  records  give 
a  list  of  “  householders  and  bachelors  ”  apart  from 
the  Livery,  numbering  50,  while  two  years  later 
55  had  the  full  livery,  17  wore  the  hood,  and  42  were 
noted  as  householders  outside  the  Livery. 

Within  the  next  century  a  recognised  company  of 
yeomanry  was  in  existence,  out  of  which  were 
chosen,  by  the  Wardens  and  the  Court  of  Assistants, 
a  selected  number  each  year,  known  as  the  Bachelors, 
upon  whom  devolved  certain  duties  on  Lord 
Mayor’s  Day  and  other  special  occasions  ;  they  had 
their  own  livery  chosen  by  the  Court  of  Assistants. 

At  a  Court  held  on  the  1st  October,  1562,  it  was 
decided  to  elect  seventy  Bachelors,  who  were  to 
be  governed  by  four  Wardens  chosen  by  them¬ 
selves,  assisted  by  six  members  of  the  Livery, 
chosen  by  the  Wardens  of  the  Company  ;  and  ten 
days  later  the  Livery  of  the  Bachelors  was  present 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Court  to  hear  an  exhortation 
from  the  Wardens  of  the  Company,  “  that  none  of 
them  should  wear  nor  have  any  gowns  but  only  the 
colour  of  ‘  pewke  ’  nor  wear  any  ‘  gaudes  ’  of  velvet 
thereon,  but  only  *  weltes  ’  if  they  would,  nor  have 
any  unreasonable  ruffs  or  colours  in  their  shirts 
but  only  black  and  white,  upon  the  danger  that 
shall  ensure  thereof,  but  commonly  and  decently  to 
use  themselves  in  their  apparel  for  the  honour  of 
my  Lord  Mayor  now  elect,  the  worship  of  this 
Company  and  their  own  honesty.” 

The  Court  of  Assistants  kept  a  tight  hold  upon  the 
subordinate  Company,  requiring  them  to  present, 
from  time  to  time,  audited  accounts,  and  also  re- 
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quiring  from  the  Wardens  of  the  Bachelors  a  deposit 
of  £10  each,  to  remain  on  deposit  until  their  term 
of  office  had  expired. 

The  Bachelors’  Company  became  a  probationary 
stage  on  the  way  to  the  full  livery,  and  the  Wardens 
of  the  Bachelors  were  frequently  so  transferred, 
paying  20  shillings  each  for  such  admission.  As 
membership  of  the  Bachelors  entailed  certain  ex¬ 
pense,  not  only  in  the  cost  of  the  livery  but  also  in 
the  carrying  out  of  their  duties  in  connection  with  the 
celebrations  on  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  the  latter  varying 
from  £3  to  -£5  each,  it  frequently  happened  that  a 
member  of  the  Yeomanry  begged  to  be  excused 
from  serving  as  a  Bachelor. 

One  such  member  of  the  Yeomanry  was  called 
before  the  Court  and  “  did  pray  this  worshipfull 
Court  to  dispense  with  him  for  a  reasonable  fine  in 
respect  of  his  infirmity  of  body,  submitting  himself 
wholely  to  the  censure  of  the  said  Court.” 
“  Whereupon  it  was  ordered  and  agreed  that  the 
said  Thomas  White  shall  be  dispensed  withal  of 
his  said  place  of  a  Bachelor  in  respect  of  his  said 
fine.  He  paying  to  the  Bachelors’  Account  for  a 
fine  of  £4.” 

By  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  Yeo¬ 
manry  organisations  in  the  Grocers’  Company,  as 
in  other  City  Guilds,  had  practically  disappeared, 
and  those  members  outside  the  Livery  are  now 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Freemen. 
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Notable  public  benefactors — The  remarkable  story  of  William  Seven- 
oake — His  appeal  for  a  brother  Grocer— Fights  for  the  King  in  France 
— His  reputed  fight  with  the  Dauphin — Returns  to  Commerce — Becomes 
M.P.  and  Mayor  of  London — Founds  Sevenoake  School — Its  fine 
record — Sir  Thomas  Canning — His  quarrel  with  the  Corporation — 
Sir  Stephen  Brown — His  public  spirit — Richard  Grafton,  Grocer  and 
Printer — Sir  George  Bowles  orders  King’s  retinue  to  be  stopped — 
Sir  Thomas  Middleton — George  Stoddart,  the  Grocer  and  Financier — 
His  Diary. 


If  the  annals  of  the  Grocers’  Company  contain 
the  names  of  sturdy  politicians,  courageous  men  of 
affairs  and  successful  business  men  they,  none  the 
less,  record  the  names  of  men  who  were  inspired 
to  look  forward  along  the  fruitful  paths  of  peace, 
and  who  sought  to  lay  the  seeds  of  wisdom  in  the 
hearts  of  British  youth. 

The  remarkable  story  of  Sir  William  Sevenoake, 
Mayor  of  London  in  1418,  has  been  overshadowed 
by  that  of  Dick  Whittington,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  Mayoral  chair,  but  it  is  equally  pregnant 
with  inspiration  for  the  youth  of  to-day,  and  not 
less  interesting  as  a  story  of  human  endeavour 
crowned  with  success.  Plis  parentage  is  unknown, 
and  history  records  that  he  was  discovered  as  a 
foundling  by  Sir  William  Rumpstead  in  the  hollow 
of  a  tree  at  Sevenoaks  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
14th  century. 
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Little  did  his  parents  dream,  when  they  left  him 
there  to  his  fate,  that  he  was  destined  to  win  his 
way,  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  commerce,  from 
city  apprentice  to  the  office  of  Mayor  of  London. 

There  was  no  press  to  herald  his  discovery,  and 
no  ubiquitous  young  men  from  Fleet  Street  to 
trace  his  origin.  And  so,  with  neither  father  or 
mother  to  bestow  upon  him  a  name,  he  was  called 
“  William  Sevenoake  ”  in  recognition  of  his  patron 
and  the  place  of  his  discovery. 

He  was  eventually  placed  as  an  apprentice  to  one 
Hugh  de  Bois,  a  London  Grocer,  and  we  find  him 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  City  in  1394,  and  to 
the  freedom  of  the  Grocers’  Company  in  1396, 
paying  for  his  entrance  £10. 

Seven  years  later  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
Wardens  of  the  Company,  and  subsequently,  in 
1411,  an  Alderman  of  the  City  Council.  As  t}^pical 
of  his  fine  character  and  generous  spirit,  the  follow¬ 
ing  incident,  which  occurred  in  1415,  preserved  in 
the  City  Records,  is  worth  narrating  : — 

“  Seeing  that  all  true  policy  dictates  that  the  more 
securely  and  more  liberally  any  city  is  governed,  the 
more  are  the  rulers  and  governors  thereof  beloved 
and  duly  honoured,  their  people  with  fitting 
obedience  holding  in  dread  their  rule  ;  and  that 
because  on  the  21st  day  of  March  in  the  3rd  year  of 
Henry  V.  it  was  related  here  in  Court,  before 
Thomas  Fauconer,  Mayor,  and  the  Aldermen,  by 
William  Sevenoak,  Alderman  of  Lower  Ward,  in 
London,  that  one  Thomas  Meynelle,  grocer,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Ward  aforesaid,  having  been 
summoned  by  the  said  Alderman,  and  duly  inter- 
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rogated  as  to  certain  irregular  and  sinister  doings 
and  sayings,  and  as  to  divers  damages,  dissensions, 
disputes,  and  losses,  by  the  same  Thomas  caused 
within  the  Ward  aforesaid,  for  the  purpose  of 
reforming  the  same,  upon  such  interrogating  made 
to  him,  caring  nothing  for  the  words  aforesaid  of 
the  said  William  Sevenoak,  Alderman,  despite- 
fully  and  menacingly  said  to  the  same  Alderman, 
that  in  all  his  actions  it  was  his  duty  to  conduct 
himself  well  and  honestly  lest  such  an  end  should 
ensue  upon  his  designs  as  befell  Nicholas  Brembre, 
a  man  lately  of  a  high  dignity  in  the  City,  and  even 
higher  than  he  was,  who  was  afterwards  drawn  and 
hanged. 

“  Whereupon,  the  said  Thomas  Meynelle,  being 
brought  here  in  person,  and  interrogated  as  to  the 
matters  aforesaid,  did  not  deny  any  of  such  matters, 
but  submitted  himself  to  the  ordinance  of  the 
Court,  though  humbly  asking  pardon,  as  well  of  the 
Court  as  of  the  said  Wm.  Sevenoak,  for  his  offences 
aforesaid.  And  because,  etc.,  it  was  adjudged  by 
the  said  Mayor  and  Aldermen  that  the  same  Thomas 
should  have  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  there  to 
remain  for  a  year  and  a  day,  unless  in  the  meantime 
he  should  obtain  an  increase  of  favour  from  the 
Court,  etc.  And  thereupon  the  said  William  Seven¬ 
oak  then  and  there  in  Court  showed  that  such 
imprisonment  would  entail  upon  him  the  very 
utmost  distress,  for  that,  if  he  were  put  in  jeopardy 
by  such  great  personages,  he  would  hardly  ever  be 
able  to  recover  from  the  effects  thereof  ;  humbly 
entreating  the  said  Mayor  and  Aldermen  that 
they  would  remit  such  imprisonment,  on  con- 
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dition  of  his  future  good  behaviour  who  accord¬ 
ingly  taking  into  consideration  the  matters  aforesaid, 
and  in  doing  so  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  said 
William  Sevenoak,  remitted  the  imprisonment  ; 
but  on  the  following  condition,  namely  : — That 
the  said  Thomas  should  in  future  conduct  and  be¬ 
have  himself  becomingly  and  properly,  as  well  in 
word  as  in  deed,  towards  the  said  Wm.  Sevenoak, 
Alderman,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  said  City  : 
under  a  penalty  of  £ 200  to  be  paid  to  the  Chamber- 
lain  of  the  City  for  the  time  being,  by  way  of  re¬ 
cognizance  so  often  as  any  of  the  things  aforesaid 
he  should  be  lawfully  convicted,  etc.” 

When  Henry  V  renewed  the  war  with  France, 
Sevenoake  responded  to  the  call  for  men  to  join  the 
army,  and  he  took  part  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Agincourt . 

A  story  is  told  in  Johnson’s  “  Nine  Worthies  of 
London  ”  of  how  our  hero,  resting  after  the  battle, 
was  accosted  by  the  Dauphin,  who  reproachfully 
called  him  “  lazy  swine.”  Sevenoake,  unaware  of 
the  identity  of  the  newcomer,  but  only  recognising 
him  as  a  Frenchman,  and  therefore  an  enemy, 
immediately  jumped  up,  and  in  characteristic 
English  fashion  dealt  him  a  blow,  this  leading  to  a 
stand-up  fight  between  the  two,  until  his  opponent 
was  left  breathless.  The  Dauphin  was  so  struck  by 
his  courage  that  after  enquiring  his  name  and  calling, 

With  admiration  he  did  heare  the  same 
And  so  a  bag  of  crowns  to  me  he  cast, 

And  when  he  went  away,  he  said  to  me, 

Sevenoake,  be  proud,  the  Dauphin  fought  with 
thee.” 
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He  later  returned  to  England,  and  again  engaged 
wholeheartedly  in  commercial  pursuits. 

William  Sevenoake  became  M.P.  for  the  city  in 
1417,  and  reached  the  Mayoral  chair  in  1418. 
One  of  the  notable  incidents  of  his  year  of  office, 
during  which  he  received  the  honour  of  Knighthood, 
was  the  adoption  of  a  regulation  prohibiting,  in  the 
following  terms,  the  sergeants  and  other  officers 
from  begging  for  Christmas  gifts  : — 

“  Forasmuch  as  it  is  not  becoming  or  agreeable 
to  propriety  that  those  who  are  in  the  service  of 
reverend  men,  and  from  them  or  through  them  have 
the  advantage  of  befitting  food  and  raiment,  as  also, 
of  reward  or  remuneration  in  a  competent  degree, 
should  after  a  perverse  custom,  be  begging  aught  of 
people,  like  paupers  ;  and  seeing  that  in  times  past 
every  year  at  the  feast  of  our  Lord’s  Nativity 
(25th  December)  according  to  a  certain  custom  ; 
which  has  grown  to  be  an  abuse,  the  vadlets  of  the 
Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  and  the  Chamber  of  the  said 
City — persons  who  have  food  raiment  and  ap¬ 
propriate  advantages,  resulting  from  their  office, — 
under  colour  of  asking  for  an  oblation  (or  offering  : 
an  early  allusion  to  the  practice  of  begging  for 
Christmas  boxes)  have  begged  many  sums  of 
money  of  brewers,  bakers,  cooks,  and  other  victual¬ 
lers  ;  and  in  some  instances  have  more  than  once 
threatened  wrongfully  to  do  them  an  injury  if  they 
should  refuse  to  give  them  something  ;  and  have 
frequently  made  promise  to  others,  that  in  return 
for  a  present  they  would  pass  over  their  unlawful 
doings  in  mute  silence  :  to  the  great  dishonour  of 
their  masters,  and  to  the  common  loss  of  all  the 
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City  : — therefore  on  Wednesday  the  last  day  in 
April,  in  the  7th  year,  etc.,  by  William  Sevenoak 
the  Mayor,  and  the  Aldermen  of  London  it  was 
ordered  and  established,  that  no  vadlet  or  other 
sergeant  of  the  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  or  City,  should  in 
future  beg  or  require  of  any  person  of  any  rank, 
degree  or  condition,  whatsoever,  any  moneys,  under 
colour  of  an  oblation,  or  in  any  other  way,  on  pain 
of  losing  his  office.” 

Throughout  his  years  of  prosperity  and  amid  all 
his  civic  duties  he  never  forgot  the  kindness  ex¬ 
tended  to  him  by  Sir  William  Rumpstead  and  other 
inhabitants  of  Sevenoaks  in  his  early  days,  and  so, 
in  1432,  he  decided,  on  making  his  will,  to  leave 
behind  him  a  permanent  memorial  of  his  thankful¬ 
ness  by  founding  and  endowing  a  Grammar  School, 
and  also  almshouses  for  twenty  poor  people  at 
Sevenoaks,  his  native  town. 

For  this  purpose  he  devised  all  his  lands  and 
tenements  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  Barking,  to 
the  rector,  and  other  parishioners  of  Sevenoaks,  for 
these  purposes,  and  the  famous  school  which  arose 
out  of  this  bequest  will  shortly  complete  its  500th 
year  of  educational  work.  Under  letters  patent 
issued  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  school 
was  granted  the  title  of  “  The  Grammar  School  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.”  The  property  left  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Sevenoake  was  sold  to  the  Crown  in  1722  for 
the  sum  of  £2,500,  and  a  yearly  endowment  of 
£550.  As  a  result  of  this  arrangement,  a  new 
school-house  was  erected  in  1727. 

During  the  last  forty  years,  considerable  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  effected,  a  gymnasium,  a  sani- 
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torium  and  a  new  science  laboratory  have  been 
added,  and  at  the  present  time  new  buildings  are 
about  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  £25,000.  Among 
distinguished  old  boys  of  the  school  are  Grote,  the 
historian  ;  Elijah  Fentom,  the  poet  and  collaborator 
with  Pope,  and  the  two  Bishops  Wordsworth. 
The  war  record  of  the  school  is  one  to  be  proud  of. 
Sevenoake,  were  he  to  visit  the  school  to-day, 
would  glow  with  pride  on  learning  that  no  less  than 
350  of  the  boys  served  in  the  late  war,  and  that 
53  won  the  Military  Cross,  11  the  Distinguished 
Service  Order,  4  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross, 
8  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  and  six  various 
foreign  decorations. 

Hardly  less  worthy  of  notice  is  Sir  Thomas 
Canning,  an  ancestor  of  Earl  Canning.  Canning 
sprang  from  a  prominent  Bristol  family,  his  father 
having  been  Mayor  of  that  important  city  and 
seaport,  and  also  representing  its  citizens  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  son  was  sent  to  London  on  his  father’s 
death  when  only  ten  years  of  age,  entered  the  grocery 
trade,  and  became  a  Master  of  the  Grocers’  Com¬ 
pany  in  1433,  and  Alderman  of  the  Company  in 
1448,  and  again  in  1454.  He  became  Alderman  of 
the  ward  of  Aldgate  in  1446,  and  in  1450  was  made 
Sheriff.  He  took  an  active  part  in  suppressing  the 
rebellion  of  Jack  Cade,  and  petitioned  Henry  VI 
for  remuneration  for  the  expense  incurred  in 
“  drawing  Cade’s  body  upon  a  hurdle  through  the 
streets.”  It  is  said  that  in  1461,  Canning  and  the 
Corporation  quarrelled,  for  in  that  year  he  was 

“  fined  £40  and  dismissed  from  office  on  account 
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of  contumacy  and  disobedience  to  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen.” 

Another  public-spirited  member  was  Sir  Stephen 
Browne,  a  native  of  Northumberland,  an  ancestor 
of  Viscount  Montagu,  and  Warden  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  five  times — in  1437-1438,  1442,  and  again  in 
1448  and  1449. 

During  his  Mayoralty,  in  1438,  there  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Fuller,  a  great  and  general  famine  caused  by 
much  unseasonable  weather,  but  more  by  some 
Huckstering  Husbandmen  (who  properly  may  be 
termed  knaves)  in  grain,  insomuch  that  wheat  was 
sold  for  three  shillings  a  bushel  (intolerable  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  standard  of  those  times),  and  poor  people 
were  forced  to  make  bread  of  fern  roots.  But  this 
Sir  Stephen  Browne  sent  certain  ships  to  Danzig, 
whose  seasonable  return  with  rye  suddenly  sank 
grain  to  reasonable  rates,  whereby  many  a  languish¬ 
ing  life  was  preserved.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
merchants,  who,  in  want  of  corn,  showTed  the 
Londoners  the  way  to  the  barn-door,  I  mean  the 
Spruse  land,  prompted  by  charity  (not  covetous¬ 
ness)  to  this,  his  adventure.  It  may  be  said  that 
since  his  death  he  hath  often  relieved  the  City  on 
the  like  occasion,  because  as  Symmachus  well 
observed,  “  Auctor  est  bonorum  sequentium  qui  bonum 
relinquit  exemplum .” 

A  notable  Grocer  of  the  Reformation  period  was 
Richard  Grafton,  described  as  chronicler,  printer, 
prosperous  London  merchant,  and  a  member  of 
the  Grocers’  Company.  Grafton  was  apprenticed 
in  1526  to  John  Blage,  a  worthy  London  Grocer, 
whose  shop  was  in  Cheapside,  and  who  counted 
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among  his  customers  many  of  the  notabilities  of  the 
day,  including  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Lord 
Lisle,  Governor  of  Calais,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer. 
In  the  Wardens’  accounts  of  the  Grocers’  Company 
it  is  recorded  that  Richard  Grafton  was  “  received, 
entered  and  sworn  on  Nov.  14,  1526,  a  fee  of  30s. 
being  paid.”  During  his  seven  years  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  his  employer’s 
fashionable  clientele,  and  this  doubtless  led  him  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  religious  controversies  of 
the  period.  In  1536,  about  four  years  after  the 
termination  of  his  apprenticeship,  his  zeal  for  the 
reformed  religion  led  him  to  arrange  for  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible  in  English,  and  Cranmer  gave  him  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Thomas  Cromwell.  Later 
we  find  him  thanking  Thomas  Cromwell  for  having 
moved  the  King  to  licence  the  work,  and  pressed 
for  a  new  licence  under  the  Privy  Seal  to  prevent 
others  underselling  him.  The  signature  to  this 
petition  runs  :  “  Richard  Grafton,  Grocer.”  He 
became  printer  to  the  King  in  1547,  and  was  printer 
of  the  First  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  1549. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  King,  his  connection  with  the 
Court  was  severed,  but  he  maintained  his  position 
in  the  City,  and  in  1564  was  elected  Master  of  the 
Grocers’  Company. 

Another  well-known  Grocer  of  the  period,  of 
whom  we  have  now  and  then  a  passing  glimpse,  was 
George  Bowles,  who  in  1592  represented  the  City 
in  Parliament.  He  was  Master  of  the  Grocers’ 
Company  in  1606,  Sheriff  of  London  in  1608-9, 
and  became  Lord  Mayor  in  1617-18.  On  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Hart,  a 
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brother  Grocer,  he  acquired  the  mansion  in  Oxford 
Place  (near  Oxford  Court),  Cannon  St.  As  typical 
of  his  courage  in  public  life  it  is  recorded  that  on 
the  occasion  of  the  King’s  retinue  passing  through 
London  on  a  Sabbath  Day,  and  during  divine 
service,  Sir  George  Bowles,  then  Lord  Mayor, 
ordered  them  to  be  stopped.  On  this  occurrence 
being  brought  to  the  notice  of  King  James,  he  gave 
vent  to  his  kingly  anger  by  exclaiming  :  “I  thought 
there  had  been  no  more  kings  in  England  than 
myself.”  When  his  anger  had  been  somewhat 
appeased,  he  signed  a  warrant  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  let  them  pass.  This  order  was  immediately 
obeyed  by  Sir  George  Bowles,  who  sent  this  reply  : 
“  Whilst  it  was  in  my  power,  I  did  my  duty,  but  that 
being  taken  away  by  a  higher  power  it  is  my  duty 
to  obey.”  This  answer  so  pleased  the  King  that 
he  sent  the  Lord  Mayor  his  thanks.  He  died  in 
September,  1621,  aged  eighty-three  years,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Swithin’s  Church,  a  handsome 
memorial  being  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  wife, 
Lady  Jane  Bowles,  with  the  following  striking 
epitaph  : — 

“  Elonour,  Integrity,  compassion 
These  three  filled  up  the  lifetime  of  this  man. 

Of  honour,  the  grave  Praetorship  he  bore 
Which  he  discharged  with  conscience  Truth  and 
care, 

He  possessed  Earth  as  he  might  Heaven  possess 
Wise  to  do  right  but  never  to  Oppress 
His  charity  was  better  felt  than  known 
For  when  he  gave  there  was  no  trumpet  blown, 
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What  more  can  be  compressed,  in  one 

To  crown  a  soul  and  leave  a  living  name.” 

Another  historical  personage  was  Sir  Thomas 
Middleton,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1613.  He 
came  of  a  Denbeighshire  family,  and  with  his 
brothers  Hugh,  Thomas  and  William  was  closely 
associated  with  the  commercial  life  of  London. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  Ferdinando  Poyntz,  Grocer, 
of  Mincing  Lane,  and  his  duties  took  him  to 
Antwerp,  where  he  gained  valuable  experience, 
which  contributed  to  his  subsequent  success.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  Grocers’  Com¬ 
pany  in  January,  1582-3.  Twenty  years  later  he 
was  elected  an  Alderman  of  London,  and  was 
knighted  by  James  I  on  July  26,  1603.  He  re¬ 
presented  London  in  Parliament  in  1624-1626. 
On  the  day  of  his  election  as  Mayor,  New  River 
Head  was  opened  by  his  brother,  the  celebrated 
Sir  Hugh  Middleton.  He  was  married  four  times, 
and  died  at  his  mansion  at  Stanted  Mount-fichet 
in  1681.  At  his  death  he  left  some  property  to 
the  Grocers’  Company  for  the  benefit  of  their  poor 
members. 

In  striking  contrast  to  these  notable  characters 
we  have  an  interesting  record  of  the  business 
dealings  of  a  Grocer  in  the  16th  century  which  has 
come  down  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  diary.  George 
Stoddart,  the  diarist  referred  to,  was  apprenticed  to 
Sir  Thomas  Lodge,  Lord  Mayor  in  1563,  and  father 
of  the  dramatist. 

Stoddart  was  twice  appointed  Warden  of  the 
Company,  in  1566  and  1576  respectively,  but  his 
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knowledge  of  groceries  was  probably  exceeded  by 
his  knowledge  of  finance,  and  apart  from  his  business 
journeys,  sometimes  as  far  afield  as  Antwerp, 
Russia  and  also  Ireland,  he  was  also  constantly 
in  touch  with  courtiers  and  others  to  whom  he  lent 
money  on  his  own  terms. 

The  writer  (Hall)  who  has  quoted  his  diary,  and 
to  whose  book  I  am  indebted,  declares  that  Stoddart 
“  must  have  begun  life  in  a  very  humble  way.” 
Stoddart  at  any  rate  had  some  capital  of  his  own 
sufficient  to  allow  of  a  part  being  invested  at  interest, 
and  also  to  keep  him  in  funds  on  those  long  journeys 
abroad  ;  and  he  made  a  verbal  arrangement  with 
Alderman  Lodge  that  he  should  pay  his  own  ex¬ 
penses,  and  charge  them  to  his  master,  plus  interest, 
at  his  convenience.  He  then  kept  a  careful  account 
of  every  item  of  his  outgoings,  charged  it  all  up  at 
compound  interest  and  a  little  extra  sometimes  for 
profits  foregone,  and  presented  the  bill  in  a  lump 
at  the  end  of  seven  years — apparently  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  indentures. 

In  his  personal  expenses  Stoddart  practised 
rigid  economy.  He  paid — and  duly  recorded — 
petty  sums  for  mending  his  slippers  and  “  showne  ” 
(shoes),  his  “  doblyt  ”  (doublet),  “  houes  ”  (stock¬ 
ings)  and  gloves  over  and  over  again.  He  some¬ 
times  borrowed  money,  too  ;  one  entry  showing 
that  he  owed  £16  and  interest  for  four  quarters  to 
a  member  of  his  master’s  house.  But  this  was 
evidently  because  his  own  money  was  better 
employed.  While  his  wages  appear  to  have  been 
£20 — this,  at  any  rate,  is  mentioned  as  his  fixed 
income — he  had  money  out  at  interest  on  his  own 
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account,  and  he  was  able  to  spend  on  an  average 
about  £70  a  year  and  still  keep  piling  up  his  capital. 
We  find  in  his  diary  such  entries  as  “  a  payer  of 
gloves  parfoumynge,  19s.” — a  sum  equal  to  several 
pounds,  reckoning  as  money  is  valued  to-day  ; 
and  again,  “  Dressing  my  hatte  with  the  lynings, 
15.”  ;  “  dressing  my  sworde,”  “  riding  houes, 

65.,”  and  so  on.  Thus  attired  as  any  young 
buck  of  the  time,  with  his  fowling-piece  on 
his  shoulder  and  his  spaniel  at  his  heels,  the 
young  ’prentice  would  repair  to  Staines,  where  he 
met,  no  doubt,  kindred  spirits  in  a  higher  sphere, 
such  as  dissipated  courtiers  from  Windsor. 
Amongst  these  he  plied  a  brisk  trade  in  loans  and 
commissions,  the  profits  of  which  were  neatly 
entered  in  his  private  ledger.  He  could  thus  afford 
to  lose  occasionally  at  dice  with  his  customers,  and 
we  read  such  entries  as  “  lost  at  divers  tymes  at 
the  dyce-playing  when  I  was  in  Staines,  195.,”  or 
“  for  findinge  of  Trevye  when  he  was  lost  turning 
ought  of  Staines,  2 5.” 

Sometimes  he  went  over  to  Antwerp — then  at 
the  zenith  cf  its  prosperity  as  a  mercantile  port 
and  possessing  the  finest  Bourse  in  Europe.  Thus 
writes  Stoddart  :  “  I  came  to  Andwarpe  the  18th 
day  of  June  in  the  morninge,  and  my  carfe  began  at 
the  Inglys  House  the  sayme  day  at  neyt.  For  my 
charge  coming  from  London  to  Andwarpe  the  18 
June  £2  3s.  7d.”  His  losses  at  bowls  and  dice 
he  treated  as  items  of  business  expenditure,  as 
perhaps  they  were  ;  just  as  commercial  travellers, 
even  in  modern  days,  have  been  known  to  reckon 
such  business  expenditure  as  the  champagne  lunch 
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that  has  secured  an  order.  He  enters  :  “  Lost  at 
boules  sinse  my  comynge  to  Andwarpe  3s.  2 d.,  and 
at  dyce  at  W.  Robynsone’s,  10s.”  and  so  on. 

Hall  tells  us  that  after  recording  all  such  items  as 
these  for  nearly  seven  years,  Stoddart  one  day 
presented  the  bill  to  his  master,  who,  he  suggests, 
must  have  been  “  alarmed  not  a  little.”  The  chief 
items  of  the  account  were  as  follows,  headed  : 
“  A  note  what  money  Mr.  Thomas  Lodge,  Aider- 
man,  doth  owe  me,  George  Stoddart  : 

£85,  which  I  alouya  for  the  loss  of  svllver 
which  my  Mr.  made  allowans  for  in  Kg.  Edward’s 
day  for  the  ockapying  thereof  for  six  yeres,  £172 
6s.  3 d.  For  £23  wch.  I  ought  for  to  have  for  my 
going  and  beinge  in  Oirlande  seven  munts, 
promysed  by  Mr.  Lodge  after  the  rate  of  .£40  a 
yere,  wch.  would  have  gained  at  least  £46  ns.  6 d. 

For  the  ockapying  of  £443  65.  8J.  for  3  yeres 
and  a  hayffe,  wch.  woolde  have  gayned  in  ockapy¬ 
ing  or  other  wyes  putting  forth  at  lest  £670  14s. 
3d- 

For  paying  of  £60  by  exchange  at  20 s.  Sd.  at 
the  interest  alouyed  the  Quynes  Ms.  agent  in 
Flanders,  wch.  Mr.  Lodge  ought  to  have  pd.  be 
that  he  had  the  other  £60  at  21s.  and  no  interest 
pd-  £3  5s.  for  a  legosy  wch.  my  Mr.  Prat  dyd 
gyve  me  by  his  wylle  wch.  I  have  not  as  yet 
reed.,  £3  6s.  8 d. 

Item — my  Mr.  owes  me  for  a  wayger  layde  wth. 
hee  upon  a  boye  or  a  girle,  the  wych  I  have  wone, 
so  that  he  o wythe  me  £1  10s.  3 d. 

So  the  total  dewr  unto  me  Geo.  Stoddart  wch. 
Mr.  Lodge  owyheth  me  is  £1198 — £7 58.  ”  (less 
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£443  6s.  6 d.  and  more  £3  6s.  8d.,  and  other 
items). 

The  £443  6s.  6 d.  here  deducted  is  the  subject  of 
another  memorandum  headed  : 

A  note  what  mone  I  have  ever  reseyvvd  of  this 
sum  wch.  I  demand  of  Mr.  Thos.  Lodge,  Aider- 
man,  at  this  present  daye. 

This  says  : 

I  have  reed,  of  this  sum  here  agaynst  at 
divers  and  sundry  tymes  as  aperes  by  there  owne 
bondes  £443  6s.  6 d. 

Itm  More  the  doo  demande  of  me,  wch.  ye 
saye  was  pd.  unto  me,  but  I  knowe  yt  not  and 
lycke  cas  as  dyd  apere  by  there  owne  byll  wch. 
I  tar  in  peces  in  presens  of  them  all,  and  promysyd 
that  I  would  paye  yt  when  my  Mr.  dyd  allowe 
me  my  mone  which  he  sayth  he  will  doo  with,  the 
helpe  of  God.  Then  of  thys  mone  above  sayde 
I  have  spent  in  my  ordynary  charges  as  was  to 
be  provyd,  and  as  the  arbitrers  did  perseyve  and 
know  well,  in  this  his  servys  and  trade  nothinge 
thereof  alouyed  me  of  my  sayde  Mr.  Lodge,  but 
dyd  promys  me  afor  them,  wch.  was  T.  Stokmede, 
Fr.  Robynson  and  H.  Hamaike,  to  alowe  me 
hereafter,  for  that  he  was  now  called  to  be  an 
alderman  and  colde  not  then  doo  yt  but  hereafter 
and  yf  God  dyd  spare  him  lyf,  etc. 

Of  this  earlier  payment  also,  more  than  half  was 
on  account  of  interest  upon  the  principal  account, 
which  had  been  manipulated  by  the  agent  to 
entirely  to  his  own  advantage  that  £44  6s.  8d.  had 
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grown  in  three  years  to  £170,  and  the  remainder 
in  like  proportion. 

When  Stoddart  began  business  on  his  own  account 
he  had  in  hand  a  capital  of  something  like  £5,000 
(at  present-day  values),  and  almost  as  much  out  at 
interest.  In  his  Grocer’s  shop  he  troubled  little 
about  cash  terms  ;  what  he  preferred  was  credit 
at  high  rates  of  profit.  And  it  is  very  clear  that  he 
managed  to  evade  the  usury  laws  of  the  day  by  not  a 
few  clever  transactions.  There  is  an  entry  of  £12 
to  “  Marry  Cotton,  gentilwoman,  of  Hamsher  ”  for 
two  rings,  the  money  to  be  paid  either  at  her  mar¬ 
riage  or  at  her  death,  whichever  happened  first  ;  and 
there  appears  to  have  been  quite  an  aristocratic  party 
(whose  name  he  enters  as  witnesses  of  the  trans¬ 
action)  present  under  the  young  Grocer’s  roof  on  the 
occasion  when  the  rings  were  passed  over.  Some¬ 
times  hard  cash  was  advanced  in  the  form  of  a 
wager.  Thus  : 

Fras  Robynson  to  G.S.  200s.  lent  him  in  form 
following  : — that  F.R.  myst  give  me  £200  for  the 
sayde  £10,  at  my  coming  from  Russer,  wher  one 
Inglys  ship  hath  byne  alredy  and  if  I  marre  before 
I  gothether,then  the  sayd  Fransis  must  repays  me 
£20  agayne,  and  I  must  give  his  wyffe  a  payer  of 
sleeves  of  velvett,  but  if  I  deye  he  must  have  it. 

Fr.  Robynson  owes  me  at  my  daye  of  marryayge 
£20. 

Francis  Bayer  to  G.S.  4s.  2d.  and  is  so  much  he 
must  gyve  me  yf  I  have  not  young  Mrs.  Lowson 
unto  my  wiffe,  the  aforesaide  sum,  an  yf  I  doo 
marry  her  then  he  is  to  paye  me  nothing,  and  is 
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for  2 s.  id.  gyven  me  in  money,  and  he  to  pay  me 

dubbell. 

In  a  transaction  with  one  J.  Fabyan,  to  whom  he 
advanced  £80,  it  was  arranged  that  Fabyan  should 
pay  the  lender  double  the  sum  if  at  any  time  he 
played  “  dice  or  tables.”  Another  excellent  bar¬ 
gain  Stoddart  made  with  the  same  Mr.  Fabyan 
was  a  loan  of  £400  on  his  bond  to  pay  twenty  per 
cent,  for  it  during  the  lender’s  life  ;  that  is,  he  was  to 
pay  £80  a  year  in  interest  alone.  As  Stoddart 
lived  at  least  ten  years  afterwards,  his  debtor  paid  the 
whole  sum  twice  over  and  still  owed  it  to  the  Grocer’s 
executors  !  On  substantial  security,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  legal  advice  of  the  day,  Stoddart  was 
constantly  discounting  bills  at  high  interest.  He 
sometimes  made  bad  bargains,  as  when  he  writes 
thus  accounting  for  a  deficiency  “  in  the  way  of 
mo  nee  lente  for  corne  for  the  City,”  through  the 
Grocers’  Company,  to  be  received  “  when  we  can 
gyt  yt.”  On  the  other  hand,  he  discounted  bills 
repeatedly  for  hundreds  of  pounds  at  twenty-five 
per  cent,  interest,  and  in  one  case,  where  the  loan 
he  had  advanced  amounted  to  less  than  £600,  he 
piled  up  the  amount  due  to  himself  to  .£1,030,  and 
sold  up  the  debtor.  In  an  average  year  he  puts 
down  his  liabilities  at  £1,096  10s.  o d.,  and  his 
assets  at  £2,148  35.  4 d.,  besides  the  profits  of  his 
investments  in  real  estate.  He  had  a  house  in 
Buttelle  Lane  which  he  kept  in  good  repair  with  the 
assistance  of  the  “  tyler,”  the  “  plomer,”  and  other 
workmen  ;  and  here  he  was  still  living  as  a  successful 
merchant  on  ’Change,  when  last  we  hear  of  him,  as 
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Chief  Warden  of  the  Grocers’  Company  in  1576. 
Yet,  as  these  pages  record,  there  were  many 
others  who,  not  content  with  the  mere  buying  and 
selling  of  merchandise,  enriched  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  and  unostentatiously  passed  on  a  heritage 
of  good  works. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


The  Company  and  the  Civic  Power — Regulations  submitted  to  the 
City  Council — Committee  of  Examination  appointed — The  Regula¬ 
tions  perused  at  Grocer’s  Hall — Safeguarding  the  rights  of  apprentices 
— Their  oath — Report  of  Committee — Amendments  suggested — 
Adoption  by  Common  Council. 


The  grant  of  the  Royal  Charters,  referred  to  in 
Chapter  IV,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Civic 
Authorities,  who  began  to  suspect  that  their  powers 
over  the  guilds  and  fraternities  were  being  weakened 
thereby.  It  was  neither  expedient  or  politic  to 
question  the  validity  of  the  Charters  at  a  time 
when  extravagant  kings  found  in  such  grants  a 
convenient  avenue  for  exploiting  the  rich  merchants 
on  their  own  behalf. 

The  municipal  authorities  therefore  decided  to 
proceed  by  another  course  to  maintain  their  author¬ 
ity,  and  they  applied  for  and  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1437  requiring  all  fraternities  and 
incorporated  companies  to  bring  their  charters  to 
be  registered  by  the  chief  governors  of  cities  and 
towns.  From  henceforth  all  ordinances  were  to 
be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Mayor  and  Aider- 
men,  and  an  interesting  record  is  extant  of  the 
submission  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Grocers’ 
Company  to  the  Common  Council  in  1525. 
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“  Memorandum  where  at  a  Common  Council 
holden  in  the  Guildhall  of  London  on  Friday,  the 
25th  day  of  September,  15  Henry  VIII,  a  book  was 
exhibited  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Wardens  and 
Company  of  Grocers  of  this  city,  concerning  certain 
acts,  articals,  ordinances  and  oaths,  by  them  here¬ 
tofore  devised,  not  only  for  the  good  of  politic 
order,  rule  and  governance  of  the  said  mystery, 
but  also  by  their  pretence  for  the  great  common  weal 
and  profit  of  all  the  King’s  subjects.  And  not¬ 
withstanding  that  all  the  said  articles,  ordinances 
and  oaths  have  been  well  and  ripely  examined  and 
perused,  and  diligently  corrected  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Father  in  God  My  Lord  of  Canterbury, 
then  Chancellor  of  England,  the  Lord  Treasurer 
and  two  the  Chief  Justices,  and  by  them  allowed, 
ratified  and  confirmed  and  subscribed.  That  not¬ 
withstanding,  forasmuch  as  it  shall  not  be  thought 
to  any  person  that  the  said  Wardens  and  Company 
intend  to  attempt  any  thing  in  the  said  book  that 
should  be  inconsistent  to  reason,  hurtful  or  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  liberties  or  free  customs  of  the  said 
city  or  in  any  wise  sounding  in  to  the  derogation  or 
breach  of  them  or  any  of  them,  Therefore  the  said 
Wardens  and  Company  humbly  have  required  my 
Lord  Mayor  and  his  worshipful  brethren  the  aider- 
men  and  also  the  Commons  in  the  said  Common 
Council  assembled,  that  the  said  book  and  every 
article  and  oath  therein  contained  might  be  sub¬ 
stantially  perused  and  examined  by  such  discreet 
persons  as  they  by  their  circumspect  wisdoms  would 
thereunto  elect,  name  and  assign  ;  and  that  they, 
after  such  examination  so  had  and  done,  to  make 
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report  to  my  said  Lord  Mayor  and  his  brethren  of 
their  minds  likewise  as  they  should  find  and  per¬ 
ceive  in  the  said  book. 

“  Forasmuch  as  the  said  request  was  then  and 
there  accepted  to  be  good  and  reasonable,  therefore 
at  the  said  Common  Council,  and  by  full  authority 
of  the  same  were  named,  elected  and  appointed 
13  persons,  that  is  to  say — William  Broket,  gold¬ 
smith,  John  Parke,  mercer,  Thomas  Perpoynt, 
draper,  Robert  Smyth,  fishmonger,  John  Josson, 
skinner,  Paul  Withipolly,  merchant  tailor,  John 
Hardy,  haberdashery,  Thomas  Walls,  salter,  John 
Hussey,  vintner,  Henry  Sturgeon,  ironmonger, 
Thomas  Geoffrey,  dyer,  Stephen  Lunner,  fuller, 
Robert  Robinson,  sherman — that  they  or  the  more 
part  of  them  should  give  their  attendance  upon  and 
with  such  aldermen  as  my  Lord  Mayor  at  a  full 
Court  of  Aldermen  afterward  should  name  and 
assign  to  peruse  the  contents  of  the  said  book,  and  to 
make  report  in  that  behalf  as  is  aforesaid,  And 
whatsoever  the  Mayor  and  aldermen  upon  such 
report  to  them  hereafter  to  be  made  by  the  said 
Aldermen  so  to  be  named  and  assigned,  and  the  said 
13  Commoners,  or  the  more  part  of  them,  will 
deem,  judge  and  decree,  the  Commons  in  the  said 
Common  Council  assembled  give  their  whole  assents 
to  the  same. 

“  Afterward  at  a  full  Court  of  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  holden  in  the  Inner  chamber  of  the 
Guildhall  of  London  on  Thursday,  the  8th  day  of 
October  15  Henry  VIII  were  named  and  appointed 
five  aldermen,  that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Yarford,  Mr. 
Milbourne,  Mr.  Fenrother,  Mr.  Aleyn  and  Mr. 
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Brown,  that  they  or  the  more  part  of  them  should 
sit  with  the  said  13  Commoners  or  the  more  part 
of  them  to  peruse  and  examine  the  contents  of  the 
foresaid  book,  and  thereof  to  make  report  with  the 
said  Commoners  or  the  more  part  of  them,  as  is 
aforesaid.” 

On  the  26th  November  following,  four  of  the 
Aldermen  and  nine  of  the  Councillors  attended  at 
Grocers’  Hall  and  went  carefully  through  the 
ordinances,  which  numbered  forty-five.  The  first 
twelve  dealt  primarily  with  the  assemblies  of  the 
Company,  the  election  of  Wardens  and  Associates, 
the  admission  to  the  Livery,  and  the  duties  of  the 
Beadle.  Clauses  13,  19,  20,  22,  25,  31  and  39  con¬ 
tained  regulations  affecting  the  wares  sold  by 
Grocers,  and  the  usual  search,  as  follows  : — 

The  Wardens  shall  Search  all  the  Craft — “  That 
the  Wardens  for  the  time  being  shall  once  in  the 
year  or  as  often  as  they  have  person  suspect,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  king’s  grant  and  the  grants  of  his  noble 
progenitors  in  that  behalf  to  the  same  fellowship 
made  and  granted,  shall  by  the  licence  of  the  Mayor 
of  this  City  of  London  for  the  time  being  go  and 
assay  weights,  powders,  confections,  plasters,  oint¬ 
ments  and  all  other  things  that  belong  to  the  same 
craft,  they  taking  in  every  shop  and  place  as  much 
as  they  find  defective  ;  and  the  default  to  be  re¬ 
dressed  and  reformed  by  the  said  Wardens  and  their 
associates,  and  the  said  Wardens  to  take  of  every 

man  for  se* . sel  of  them  that  be  not  defective 

as  others  for  their  labours  4 d.  once  in  a  year.” 

For  False  Dubbing  Wares — “  That  no  person  of 
the  said  fellowship  occupy  within  his  doors  any 
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false  dubbed  wares,  or  any  false  wares  in  itself, 
by  the  which  any  man  may  be  deceived,  upon  pain 
to  make  fine  to  the  fellowship  by  the  discretion  of 
the  Wardens  and  their  associates.  And  he  that  is 
found  three  times  faulty  and  offending  this 
ordinance,  shall  be  put  out  of  the  fellowship  without 
fine  or  redemption.” 

For  False  Beams  and  Weights — “  Also  be  it 
ordained  that  if  any  beams  or  weights  be  found 
in  any  man’s  house  of  the  said  fellowship,  not  being 
just  and  true  by  a  reasonable  portion,  that  then  the 
same  person  with  whom  such  untruth  is  found 
shall  be  grieviously  punished  by  the  discretion 
of  the  Wardens  and  the  fellowship  to  them 
associate,  to  the  example  of  all  other  of  the  same 
fellowship,  that  they  may  be  in  dread  in  like  wise 
to  offend.” 

For  Buying  of  Subtle  Wares — “  Furthermore  be  it 
ordained  that  no  person  of  the  said  fellowship 
by  any  colourable  means  shall  buy  or  sell  any- 
many  of  subtle  wares  of  any  person  or  persons, 
but  if  it  be  ‘  clene  garbelled,’  if  it  ought  to  be 
garbelled.  And  he  that  doth  the  contrary  shall 
pay  to  the  use  of  the  same  fellowship  £10  sterling 
for  a  fine,  if  the  wares  amount  and  draw  to  the 
sum  of  ffzo  ;  and  if  it  amount  to  more,  then  to 
pay  more  after  the  discretion  of  the  Wardens  for 
the  time  being,  and  their  associates.  And  more¬ 
over  that  no  person  of  the  said  fellowship  buy 
any  manner  of  ‘  Oynetsede,’  but  if  he  take  war¬ 
ranties  thereupon,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  40s. 
sterling  to  the  use  of  the  same  fellowship,  as 
often  as  any  man  does  contrary  thereunto.” 
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For  “  Garbelling  ”  of  Pepper ,  efc. — “  Be  it 
ordained  that  all  such  ‘  garbell  ’  as  can  be  found 
amongst  the  said  fellowship  shall  from  hence¬ 
forth  be  utterly  forfeit,  and  brought  to  the 
Grocers’  Hall  there  to  abide  and  never  to  be 
delivered  unto  the  parties  again,  with  whom  the 
same  ‘  garbell  ’  was  found  and  taken.  Provided 
always  that  if  any  man  of  the  said  fellowship  do 
bring  or  do  to  be  brought  any  pepper  from 
beyond  the  sea  not  clean  ‘  garbelled,’  he  shall 
cause  the  same  by  the  ‘  garbeller  ’  to  be  ‘  garbel¬ 
led,’  and,  that  done  the  ‘  garbeller  ’  to  seal  up  the 
‘  garbell,’  and  the  owner  thereof  to  send  up  the 
same  sealed  unto  the  Grocers’  Hall,  and  the 
Wardens  for  the  time  being  shall  set  their  seals 
upon  the  said  ‘  garbell,’  till  passage  be  had  to 
send  the  same  over  the  sea,  there  to  be  sold  to 
the  behoof  of  the  owner.” 

For  “  Garbell  ”  of  Pepper — “  Be  it  ordained 
that  no  brother(ship)  of  the  said  fellowship  shall 
buy  or  sell  ‘  garbell  ’  of  pepper  in  England,  nor 
beyond  the  sea,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  ;  but  to 
be  utterly  damned  ;  and  what  brother  of  the  said 
fellowship  findeth  a  person  of  the  same  doing 
contrary  shall  have  half  of  the  said  penalty  for  his 
labour,  and  the  other  half  to  be  to  the  use  of  the 
said  fellowship.” 

That  the  Wardens  shall  Search  all  Persons  that 
sell  Grocery  Wares — “  That  the  Wardens  for  the 
time  being  and  their  successors  have  authority 
at  all  lawful  times  to  search  and  oversee  all 
manner  of  persons  whatsoever  they  be  within 
the  City  of  London  and  the  liberties  of  the  same, 
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and  to  assay  and  search  all  manner  of  weights, 
powders  and  all  other  confections  concerning  the 
occupation  of  any  free  Grocer  of  the  City  made  to 
be  sold,  which  shall  be  found  in  any  man’s  house, 
and  to  visit  and  see  that  the  same  wares  be  good 
and  wholesome  for  man’s  body  ;  and  all  such 
grocery  wares  or  confections  concerning  grocery 
as  they  shall  find  to  be  sold,  being  not  good  and 
wholesome  or  faulty,  the  same  wares  so  found 
faulty,  and  that  probably  known,  to  be  restrained 
and  not  to  be  put  to  sale,  but  so  to  be  ordered, 
and  the  default  to  be  reform(ed)  in  such  reason¬ 
able  manner  as  shall  be  thought  convenient  by 
the  Wardens  and  their  associates  for  the  time 
being.” 

Clauses  33,  35  and  36  dealt  with  the  position  of 
apprentices,  and  throws  interesting  light  upon  the 
old-time  customs. 

For  Apprentices — “  Moreover,  to  avoid  the 
great  multitude  of  apprentices  within  the  said 
fellowship,  and  to  the  help  and  comfort  of  young 
men  to  be  set  awork,  when  they  come  out  of  their 
terms  of  apprenticeship,  and  have  the  better 
wages,  be  it  ordained  that  no  man  of  the  said 
fellowship  from  henceforth  shall  take  any  appren¬ 
tice  but  that,  within  a  month  next  after  he  hath 
taken  him,  he  shall  present  him  before  the 
Wardens  and  their  associates  at  a  court  day  before 
the  said  apprentice  be  bound  ;  and  at  that  time 
the  said  apprentice  to  have  his  oath,  if  the  master 
be  thought  able  and  sufficient  to  keep  and  learn 
his  said  apprentice,  and  that  the  apprentice  be 
not  halt,  lame  or  otherwise  deformed  upon  pain 
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of  forfeiture  of  40s.  to  the  use  of  the  said  fellow¬ 
ship  as  often  as  any  man  does  the  contrary. 
And  forthwith  the  master  of  the  same  apprentice 
shall  pay  unto  the  Wardens  for  the  time  being  to 
the  use  of  the  said  fellowship  for  the  admission 
of  his  apprentice  30s.  4 d.  And  that  none  appren¬ 
tice  be  bound  for  more  than  nine  years,  at  the 
most,  from  the  time  and  date  of  his  indentures. 
And  that  from  henceforth  no  man  of  the  said 
fellowship  shall  take  or  detain  more  apprentices 
than  only  three  at  the  most,  upon  pain  of  for¬ 
feiture  to  the  said  fellowship  as  often  as  any 
person  doth  the  contrary  £5  sterling.  Provided 
always  that  the  Wardens  for  the  time  being  and 
their  associates  shall  not  suffer  or  permit  any 
person  of  the  said  fellowship  to  have  three 
apprentices,  unless  it  be  understood  and  known 
to  the  same  Wardens  and  their  associates  that  the 
said  person  and  persons  be  able  to  find  the  said 
apprentices  and  to  set  them  awork,  and  sufficiently 
to  instruct  and  learn  them  as  apprentices  ought  to 
be  instructed  and  learned.” 

For  Selling  Over  of  Apprentices — “  Also  be  it 
ordained  that  no  person  of  the  said  fellowship 
shall  entice  or  procure  into  his  service  any  other 
man’s  servant  of  the  same  craft  till  his  master 
and  he  be  agreed  ;  neither  any  person  of  the 
same  fellowship  sell  or  give  over  to  any  brother 
of  the  same  fellowship  the  terms  of  his  apprentice 
without  the  assent  and  agreement  of  the  Wardens 
for  the  time  being,  so  that  the  said  Wardens  may 
provide  that  the  said  apprentice  or  apprentices  so 
given,  sold  or  put  over,  may  be  put  to  such 
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person  or  persons  as  be  able  to  find  and  learn  the 
said  apprentice  in  the  same  craft  as  he  ought  to 
be.  And  as  often  as  any  man  of  the  same  ofFen- 
deth  this  ordinance  (he)  shall  pay  to  the  use  of  the 
same  fellowship  40s.” 

For  Complaints  between  the  Master  and  the 
Servant — “  Be  it  ordained,  if  any  man’s  servant 
or  apprentice  of  the  said  fellowship  complain  to 
the  Wardens  upon  his  master  for  lack  of  his 
wages,  or  meat  or  drink,  or  learning,  or  for  un¬ 
lawful  correction  or  other  misdemeanour,  that  then 
the  same  master  shall  abide  and  stand  to  the  order 
and  direction  of  the  Wardens  and  their  associates 
for  the  time  being,  And  he  that  refuseth  so 
to  do  shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  same 
fellowship  40s.” 

The  conduct  of  members  inside  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  also  came  under  consideration,  and  it  was 
ordained  that  :  “  If  it  happen  any  unfitting  or 
rebukeful  language  to  be  betwixt  any  of  the  said 
fellowship  for  any  cause  in  the  presence  of  the 
Wardens  or  other  place,  that  then  the  Wardens 
and  their  associates  for  the  time  being  shall 
examine  the  cause  of  the  variance,  and  what 
person  is  probably  found  defective  and  faulty 
shall  pay  for  every  time  to  the  use  of  the  said 
fellowship  40s.  or  more  or  less  after  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Wardens  and  their  associates  for 
the  time  being.” 

It  was  also  ordained  that  :  “  If  any  brother  of 
the  same  fellowship  hereafter  be  disobedient  and 
obstinate  to  the  Wardens,  and  that  he  will  not 
observe,  keep  and  obey  the  good  and  lawful 
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ordinances,  statutes  and  oaths  in  this  book  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  every  of  them,  lawfully,  made  and 
ordained  for  the  good  governance  and  politic 
guiding  of  the  same  fellowship,  that  then  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  the  Wardens  for  the  time  being  and 
their  successors,  Wardens  by  the  consent  and 
assistance  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  for  the  time 
being,  to  command  and  commit  the  said  person 
or  persons  so  being  disobedient  to  prison  in 
example  of  all  other  like  misdoers,  there  to  abide 
such  reasonable  punishment  for  his  disobedience 
as  shall  be  thought  reasonable  by  the  same 
Wardens  and  their  associates  ;  and  over  and 
besides  that  to  pay  such  reasonable  fine  to  the 
use  of  the  same  fellowship  as  shall  be  agreed  and 
considered  by  the  same  Wardens  and  their 
associates  for  the  time  being.” 

Power  was  given  under  regulations  40  and  41 
to  the  Wardens  to  distrain  and  in  other  directions 
exercise  their  authority  as  under  : — 

That  the  Wardens  shall  Distrain — “  Furthermore 
be  it  ordained  that  every  brother  of  the  same 
fellowship  that  offendeth  in  any  article  or  ordi¬ 
nance  here  expressed  and  refuseth  or  will  not 
pay  the  same  fines  or  amercements  accordingly, 
and  other  duties,  as  it  is  ordained  and  established 
in  the  acts  and  ordinances  afore  rehearsed  that 
then  it  be  lawful  to  the  Wardens  for  the  time 
being  and  their  successors,  Wardens,  to  distrain 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  every  person  so  offend¬ 
ing  or  disobeying  and  the  same  distresses  to  keep 
and  detain  in  their  hands  and  possession  till  the 
same  fines,  amercements  and  penalties  to  the  use 
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of  the  same  fellowship  be  fully  satisfied,  contented 
and  paid.” 

An  Ordinance  upon  the  Wardens — “  Also  be  it 
ordained  that  if  the  Wardens  for  the  time  being, 
or  any  of  them,  be  found  partial,  remiss  or 
negligent,  and  not  indifferent  in  executing  any 
of  the  said  acts  or  ordinances,  or  else  do  favour  any 
manner  of  any  person  or  persons  offending  the  same, 
or  for  favour,  need  or  dread,  will  not  execute  the  said 
ordinances  and  every  of  them,  indifferently  upon 
all  and  every  person  of  the  same  craft  offending, 
that  then  the  Wardens  shall  pay  as  often  as  they 
be  found  defective  to  the  use  of  the  same  fellow¬ 
ship  £5  sterling,  more  or  less,  as  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  ordered  by  the  fellowship  associates 
or  the  more  part  of  them.” 

The  oath  of  the  apprentices  was  given  in  regula¬ 
tion  42,  and  that  of  the  freemen  in  regulation  43, 
and  as  both  these  regulations  came  up  for  sub¬ 
sequent  amendment  by  the  Council,  I  quote  them 
in  full  : — 

The  Oath  of  the  Apprentices — “  Ye  shall  swear 
to  be  good  and  true  to  our  sovereign  lord  the 
King,  and  to  his  heirs,  kings,  and  well  and 
truely  ye  shall  serve  your  master  for  the  terms  of 
your  apprenticeship,  and  in  all  lawful  and  honest 
causes  ye  shall  be  obedient  to  the  Wardens  and 
to  all  them  that  be  of  the  clothing,  and  to  have 
the  same  in  due  reverence.  The  lawful  secrets 
of  the  said  fellowship  ye  shall  keep,  and  give 
none  information  nor  instruction  thereof  to  no 
person  but  of  the  said  fellowship.  In  all  these 
things  ye  shall  well  and  truly  behave  and  surely 
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keep  this  said  oath  to  your  power,  So  help  you 
God  and  His  saints,  and  by  that  Book.  And  if 
it  fortune  that  you  depart  from  your  master,  ye 
shall  not  serve  any  person  out  of  the  said  fellow¬ 
ship  without  licence  of  the  said  Wardens  for  the 
time  being,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the 
said  fellowship  such  penalty  as  shall  be  assessed 
upon  you  by  the  said  Wardens  and  associates  of 
the  said  fellowship.” 

The  Oath  of  Freemen— “  Ye  shall  swear  to  be 
good  and  true  to  our  sovereign  Lord  the  King 
and  to  his  heirs,  kings,  and  to  be  obedient  to  the 
Wardens  in  lawful  manner.  Ye  shall  also  keep 
secret  all  the  lawful  counsels  of  the  said  fellow¬ 
ship,  So  help  you  God  and  all  saints  and  by  that 
Book.  And  ye  shall  not  serve  out  of  the  same 
fellowship,  whiles  ye  may  have  sufficient  salary 
within  the  said  fellowship,  without  licence  of  the 
Wardens.  And  all  manner  rules,  impositions 
and  ordinances  that  be  made,  or  hereafter  shall 
be  made  and  lawfully  ordained  for  the  ordering 
of  the  said  fellowship  ye  shall  truly  obey  to  your 
power,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  said 
fellowship  such  penalty  as  shall  be  assessed  upon 
you  by  the  Wardens  and  associates  of  the  said 
fellowship.” 

The  regulations  concluded  :  “  Provided  always 
that  these  ordinances  within  this  book  expressed, 
or  any  of  them  in  no  wise  extend  or  be  prejudicial 
or  hurtful  to  the  King’s  prerogative,  neither  to 
the  hurt  of  any  grant  or  grants  by  the  King  or  his 
noble  progenitors  before  time  made  to  the  city 
of  London,  or  any  other  laudable  customs  now 
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used  in  the  same  city.  And  in  case  any  articles 
or  article  in  this  book  expressed  be  prejudicial 
or  hurtful  to  the  King’s  prerogative,  or  to  any 
grant  by  the  King  or  his  noble  progenitors  made 
to  the  city  of  London  or  to  any  other  laudable 
customs  above  expressed,  then  the  same  article 
or  articles  and  every  of  them  so  being  prejudicial 
or  hurtful  as  is  above  said  to  be  void,  cassate  and 
of  none  effect,  any  thing  by  us  the  said  Chancel¬ 
lor,  Treasurer  and  two  Chief  Justices  in  this 
behalf  done  or  made  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing.  In  witness  whereof  to  this  present  book 
we  have  set  our  sign  manuals.  The  24th  day  of 
November  24  Henry  VII.” 

The  records  of  the  Common  Council  proceeds  : 

“  And  after  much  reasoning  among  the  said 
four  aldermen  and  nine  commoners,  upon  divers 
and  sundry  of  the  said  articles  after  and  upon  the 
reading  and  hearing  of  the  said  contents,  the  said 
four  aldermen  and  nine  commoners  after  their 
good  minds  and  discretions,  as  much  as  in  them 
was,  affirmed  and  approved  all  the  articles  con¬ 
tained  in  the  said  book  to  be  very  good  and 
reasonable,  and  also  necessary,  beneficial  and 
profitable  to  and  for  the  King’s  liege  people, 
so  that  certain  reformations  by  them  advised  and 
agreed  may  be  held  in  the  39th,  40th,  42nd  & 
43rd  articles  of  the  said  book,  and  also  an  article 
concerning  a  penalty  for  the  negligence  of  the 
Wardens  to  be  added  in  the  end  of  the  same  book, 
if  it  be  thought  good  and  necessary  as  hereafter 
it  is  by  their  full  assents  written  and  entitled  ; 
which  they  have  not  done  nor  minded  nor  in- 
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tended  to  do  of  any  presumption  to  correct  and 
control,  nor  in  any  wise  to  abrogate,  that  that  is 
done  to  the  said  book  by  the  said  four  lords 
(but  their  acts  standing  still  in  their  full  and  whole 
strength  and  force),  the  said  four  aldermen  and 
nine  commoners  make  their  report  in  that  behalf 
by  these  presents  to  my  Lord  Mayor’s  his  brethren 
the  aldermen  after  their  good  minds  and  intend¬ 
ments  according  to  their  said  commission,  to  the 
intent  that  my  said  Lord  Mayor  and  his  brethren 
may  further  order  the  same  as  shall  seem  them 
best  by  their  good  discretions  gravities  and 
circumspect  wisdoms. 

“  First  as  touching  the  39th  article  (see  above) 
the  said  four  aldermen  and  nine  commoners  think 
that  manner  of  search  to  be  too  large,  and  needeth 
reformation  ;  and  needeth  also  to  have  other 
things  necessary  to  be  added  to  it,  that  is  to  say 
that  they  have  one  of  my  Lord  Mayor’s  officers 
with  them  when  and  as  often  as  they  shall  happen 
to  go  in  search  ;  and  that  they  shall  search  all 
manner  persons  of  their  own  company  selling 
grocery  wares  within  the  liberties  of  the  said  city, 
and  that  they  shall  search  none  other  persons  not 
being  of  their  company  occupying  any  grocery 
wares,  but  only  those  that  retail  grocery  wares 
by  the  cwt.,  |  cwt.,  quarter,  dozen,  \  dozen,  the 
pound  and  under  ;  that  the  penalties  of  and  for 
all  the  wares  which  at  any  time  shall  be  found 
defective  forfeitable  be  divided  into  three  equal 
parts,  that  is  to  say,  the  one  part  to  the  use  of 
the  commonalty  of  the  said  city,  and  the  second 
part  to  the  use  of  the  commonalty  of  the  foresaid 
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mystery  of  Grocers,  the  third  part  to  the  first 
finder  and  presenter  thereof. 

The  40th  article  they  think  good  and  reason¬ 
able,  so  that  a  reasonable  part  and  portion  of  the 
fines  and  amercements  might  remain  to  the  use 
of  the  commonalty  of  the  city. 

The  42nd  article  concerning  the  oath  of  the 
apprentices  of  grocers  they  think  good  and 
reasonable,  so  that  the  penalty  of  levying  of  any 
money  upon  them  were  clearly  annulled. 

“  The  43rd  article  concerning  the  oath  of  free¬ 
men  of  the  said  company  they  think  good  and 
reasonable,  if  they  be  sworn  first  at  the  Grocers’ 
Hall,  and  afterwards  at  the  Guildhall. 

“  And  be  it  ordained  and  enacted  that  if,  when 
and  as  often  hereafter  the  Wardens  of  the  said 
company  of  Grocers  be  negligent  defective  or 
remiss,  in  doing  or  making  their  searches,  and  in 
levying  of  their  fines  and  amercements,  and  do 
them  not  well,  truly,  justly  and  indifferently  and 
in  convenient  and  due  time,  as  it  appertaineth, 
that  then  and  so  often  that  Warden  so  offendeth 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  a  fine  £ 5  to  be  divided 
in  manner  and  form  specified  and  contained  in 
the  said  39th  article.  Which  report  of  the  said 
four  aldermen  and  nine  commoners  was  made  and 
done  at  a  Court  of  Aldermen  in  the  Inner  Cham¬ 
ber  of  the  Guildhall  of  London  on  Thursday, 
the  3rd  day  of  December  in  the  15th  year  above 
said,  unto  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Baldry, 
mayor,  George  Monoux,  William  Butler,  Knight, 
Thomas  Exmews,  Knight,  James  Yarford,  Knight, 
John  Brugges,  Knight,  John  Mylbourne,  Knight, 
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William  Bayly,  John  Aleyn,  Thomas  Seymer, 
Knight,  James  Spencer,  Nicholas  Partryche,  John 
Rudstone,  Ranf  Dodmer,  Nicholas  Lamberd, 
John  Cawnton  and  Mighell  Inglisshe,  aldermen, 
by  the  which  Mayor  and  aldermen  then  and 
there  all  the  said  acts,  ordinances  and  oaths  were 
deliberately  heard  perused,  examined,  and  well 
simply  understood.  And  for  as  much  as  it  then 
appeared  to  the  said  Mayor  and  aldermen  that 
the  said  acts,  ordinances  and  oaths  were  good  and 
reasonable  and  also  wholesome  and  profitable, 
therefore  the  said  Mayor  and  aldermen  then 
and  there,  as  much  as  in  them  was,  with  one  assent 
and  will  ordained  and  decreed  that  the  said  acts, 
ordinances  and  oaths  shall  be  entered  here  of 
record  in  manner  of  form  as  they  be  written  in  the 
said  book  of  Grocers  to  continue  and  firmly  to 
endure  for  ever  more.” 

In  subsequent  chapters  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Wardens  regularly  and  faithfully  discharged  their 
duties  towards  the  Company  in  accordance  with 
the  authority  conferred  upon  them  by  these 
Bye-laws. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


The  Grocers’  contributions  towards  Education — Foundation  of  Rugby 
School — Lawrence  Sheriff,  Purveyor  to  Princess  Elizabeth — Gifts 
to  the  Queen — King  Edward’s  tribute  to  the  School — Sir  William 
Laxton’s  gift  to  Oundle  ;  now  famous  Public  School,  Modern  Curricu¬ 
lum — The  Grocers’  Company  School — The  School  Register. 


One  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  fine  spirit 
which  prompted  the  old-time  Grocers  to 
consider,  not  how  much  wealth  they  could 
accumulate  for  personal  ends,  but  to  what 
public  end  such  wealth  could  be  directed  at 
their  death. 

The  wills  of  these  old  traders  are  fine  examples 
of  Christian  benevolence.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  16th  century  in  regard  to  educa¬ 
tion.  Grammar  Schools  were  springing  up  all 
over  the  country,  and  an  example  to  the  Grocers 
had  already  been  set,  as  mentioned  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  by  Sir  William  Sevenoake,  who  had 
founded  a  school  in  the  town  after  which  he  was 
named. 

Two  outstanding  Grocers  now  emerge,  Law¬ 
rence  Sheriff,  who  founded  Rugby  School  about 
1570,  and  Sir  William  Laxton,  the  founder  of 
Oundle  School  in  Northamptonshire. 

These  men,  in  the  days  of  their  success, visualised 
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anew  the  scenes  of  their  childhood,  and  quietly 
and  unostentatiously  bequeathed  in  their  wills 
“  certain  lands  and  tenements  ”  for  the  provision 
of  schools  in  their  native  towns,  schools  that 
to-day  have  become  national  seats  of  learning, 
and  possess  an  abiding  and  affectionate  place 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  thousands  of  English¬ 
men. 

Lawrence  Sheriff  was  acting  as  purveyor  to  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  in  1551,  and  later  resided  at 
the  King’s  Grocer’s  house  in  Newgate.  Lawrence 
Sheriff  was  evidently  a  great  friend  at  Court, 
for  we  find  an  interchange  of  gifts  taking  place 
between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  himself  in  1562. 
The  worthy  Sheriff  makes  the  Queen  a  New 
Year’s  gift  of  a  sugar  loaf,  a  box  of  ginger,  a  box 
of  nutmegs,  and  a  pound  of  cinnamon,  and  the 
Queen  in  return  gives  him  one  gilt  salt  cover.  As 
Grocer  to  the  royal  family  he  had  a  prosperous 
trade,  and  was  able  to  buy  a  considerable  amount 
of  property,  the  major  portion  of  which  he  be¬ 
queathed  for  the  establishment  of  the  now  famous 
school  known  as  Rugby  School,  as  the  founder  of 
which  he  comes  down  to  fame. 

By  his  last  will,  Lawrence  Sheriff  bequeathed  a 
third  of  his  Middlesex  estate  to  found  in  his  native 
town  of  Rugby  a  fair  and  convenient  school-house, 
and  to  maintain  therein  an  honest,  discreet  and 
learned  man  to  teach  grammar.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  property  alluded  to  afterwards 
consisted  of  the  site  of  a  number  of  the  streets  near 
the  fountain  then  called  Conduit  Mead,  from  which 
the  present  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street  gets  its  name. 
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The  rent  of  this  property  amounted  to  £ 8  at  the 
time  of  the  bequest  ;  in  1669  the  rent  was  £20  per 
annum  ;  in  1686  it  was  leased  for  £50  ;  in  1702 
the  lease  was  renewed  for  43  years  at  £60.  In 
1780  it  had  risen  to  £116  ijs.  6 d.,  and  in  1825 
the  increment  had  swelled  the  rent  to  no  less  than 
£5,500,  a  fact  which  would  truly  have  astonished 
the  donor  could  he  have  foreseen  it.  Needless  to 
say,  the  famous  school  still  exists  and  flourishes, 
with  ten  or  twelve  entrance  scholarships  of  £100 
to  £20  awarded  annually,  and  a  muster  roll  of  nearly 
six  hundred  scholars.  Many  men  of  eminence  in 
all  branches  of  service  to  the  nation  have  received 
part  of  their  early  training  within  its  walls.  The 
late  King  Edward  paid  a  visit  to  the  school  in  1909, 
and  replying  to  the  school  address,  spoke  of  the 
school  as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  labours  of 
Arnold  and  of  Temple  (afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury),  and  that  of  the  schooldays  of  Landor, 
Clough  and  Matthew  Arnold,  as  of  many  others 
who  have  won  distinction  in  statesmanship,  in 
battle,  in  law,  and  in  every  other  field  of  human 
activity. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  new  speech-room  is 
enriched  with  a  memorial  window  of  painted  glass, 
in  which  the  old-world  figure  of  Lawrence  Sheriff, 
the  pious  founder,  appears  as  a  perpetual  reminder 
of  the  munificence  of  this  worthy  citizen  and 
Grocer. 

Every  member  of  the  Grocers’  Company  who  visits 
the  town  of  Rugby  and  who  gazes  upon  that  mag¬ 
nificent  pile  of  buildings,  or  who  hears  the  glories  of 
the  School  extolled  must  feel  a  glow  of  pride  in 
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the  thought  that  centuries  ago  a  Warden  of  the 
Company  dreamed  his  dream  and  that  the  world 
famous  Rugby  School  is  the  reality. 

Sir  William  Laxton,  our  next  worthy,  was  born 
at  Oundle,  and  was  “  bred  a  grocer  in  London, 
where  he  so  prospered  by  his  painsful  endeavours, 
that  he  was  chosen  Lord  Mayor  a.d.  1544,”  having 
been  Sheriff  in  1540. 

He  was  seven  times  Master  of  the  Grocers’ 
Company  between  the  years  1536  and  1552.  He 
died  on  July  25th,  1556,  and  by  a  codicil  to  his  Will, 
“  being  minded  to  erect  a  Free  Grammar  School 
at  Oundle,  in  the  County  of  Northampton,  to  be 
kept  in  the  house  late  called  the  ‘  Guild  or  Fraternity 
House  of  Oundle,’  the  School  to  be  called  ‘  The 
Free  Grammar  School  of  Sir  William  Laxton, 
Knight  and  Alderman  of  London,’  with  the  stipends 
for  the  schoolmaster  and  usher  therein  mentioned, 
and  to  have  seven  poor  men  perpetually  to  be 
found  at  Oundle,  each  of  them  to  have  weekly 
eightpence  towards  their  maintenance  and  con¬ 
venient  lodging,  and  free  house  room  in  the  said 
Guild  or  Fraternity  House.” 

He  thereupon  devised  to  the  Grocers’  Company 
and  their  successors  “  all  his  messuages,  lands, 
tenements,  rents  and  hereditaments  situate  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Swithin,  at  London  Stone,  and  in 
Sherborne  Lane,  St.  Nicholas’  Lane,  Abchurch 
Lane,  Candlewick  Street,  and  Eastcheap,  or  else¬ 
where  in  the  City  of  London,  which  he  purchased 
of  Edward  Weldon  upon  the  condition  and  intent 
thereafter  declared  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  willed  that 
the  said  Company  should  make  suit  to  the  King’s 
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and  Queen’s  Majesties,  to  obtain  the  said  Guild  or 
Fraternity  House,  and  that  the  same  being  obtained 
should  be  employed  for  the  school-house  and  the 
habitation  of  the  said  poor  men  and  that  the  said 
Company  should  provide  an  honest,  virtuous  and 
learned  schoolmaster,  being  a  Master  of  Arts,  to 
teach  grammar  freely  within  the  said  school- house 
to  all  such  as  should  come  thither  to  learn,  and 
should  provide  an  honest,  learned  person  to  be 
usher  to  teach  the  scholars  under  the  said  master  ; 
and  that  the  said  Company  should  yearly  pay  to 
the  schoolmaster  out  of  the  rents  and  revenues  of 
the  premises  aforesaid  to  them  bequeathed  for 
his  stipend  yearly  £18,  and  to  the  usher  jC 6  13s.  4 d.” 

And  he  willed  “  that  the  said  Company  should 
for  ever,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  vicar, 
churchwardens,  and  four  of  the  best  and  honest 
parishioners  of  Oundle  aforesaid,  provide  and 
appoint  seven  poor  honest  men,  dwellers  in  Oundle, 
to  be  beadmen  for  him  in  the  said  house,  and  to 
have  convenient  lodging  therein  freely,  and  that  the 
said  Company  should  yearly  pay  out  of  the  issues 
and  revenues  of  the  said  premises  to  each  of  the 
said  poor  men  £1  14 s.  8d.  being  at  the  rate  of 
eight  pence  weekly  apiece  ;  all  the  said  payments 
to  be  made  quarterly.  He  also  willed  that  the  said 
Company  should  yearly  pay  to  the  vicar  and  church¬ 
wardens  and  to  four  of  the  most  ancient  substantial 
and  honest  parishioners  of  Oundle  £1  4 s.  o d.  yearly 
to  the  intent  that  they  should  employ  the  same  upon 
the  reparation  and  maintenance  of  the  said  house 
as  often  as  need  should  require.  He  directed 
that  the  School  should  be  called  the  ‘  Free  Grammar 
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School  of  Sir  William  Laxton,  Knight,’  and  the 
schoolmaster,  usher  and  headmen  called  the  school¬ 
master,  usher  and  headmen  of  Sir  William  Laxton  ; 
and  for  lack  of  convenient  time  further  to  explain 
the  erection  aforesaid  he  directed  that  all  other 
things  touching  the  erection  and  continuance 
of  the  said  School  should  be  considered  and  done 
as  by  the  good  discretion  of  his  executrix  and 
the  overseers  of  his  will  should  be  thought 
convenient.” 

The  Guild  House  was  accordingly  acquired  by 
Lady  Laxton,  and  in  June,  1573,  the  Wardens  of 
the  Company  visited  Oundle  and  took  formal 
possession.  This  was  done  “  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  number  of  the  town  of  Oundle,  both  old  and 
young,  and  there  was  given  to  48  scholars  a  penny 
apiece  to  the  intent  they  should  better  remember 
Mr.  Wardens  being  at  Oundle  about  the  said 
possession.”  The  Wardens  then  called  before  them 
John  Sadler,  formerly  schoolmaster,  “  but  now  of 
late  had  discontinued  and  had  not  taught  there,  but 
placed  young  man  in  his  room  ”  Sadler  was  told 
that  the  school  must  be  kept  according  to  Sir 
William  Laxton’s  will,  and  it  was  appointed 
that  the  schoolmaster  was  to  have  £18  a  year, 
with  a  house,  and  must  be  resident.  Sadler 
agreed  to  these  terms,  and  was  continued  in  his 
office. 

A  table  of  orders  for  the  school  had  already  been 
settled  by  Dame  Jane  Laxton  with  the  advice  of  the 
overseers  (of  Laxton’s  Will)  and  consent  of  the 
Wardens  and  Assistants  of  the  Company.  They 
prescribed  the  qualifications  of  the  schoolmaster. 
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He  was  to  be  “  whole  of  body,  of  good  report  and 
in  degree  M.A.  meet  for  his  learning  and  dexterity 
in  teaching  and  right  understanding  of  good  and 
true  religion  set  forth  by  public  authority,  where- 
unto  he  shall  move  and  stir  his  scholars.”  And 
he  was  to  teach  his  scholars  sentences  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  since  uniformity  was  expected  in  gram¬ 
mar  as  much  as  in  religion  “  the  grammar  approved 
by  the  Queen’s  Majesty  and  the  accidence  and 
English  rules  being  learned  in  the  First  Form,  to 
teach  in  the  Second  Mr.  Nowell’s  catechism,  and 
in  the  Third  Form  his  large  catechism.” 

The  school  was  in  1876  divided  into  two  branches, 
a  first-grade  classical  school,  and  a  modern  school 
suitable  for  sons  of  farmers  and  tradesmen  belong¬ 
ing  to  Oundle  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  latter, 
known  as  the  Laxton  School,  represents  Sir  William 
Laxton’s  foundation,  and  receives  his  endowment  ; 
the  former,  the  Oundle  School,  is  the  Company’s 
own  foundation. 

The  Oundle  School  is  in  the  front  ranks  of  our 
public  schools,  largely  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  late 
schoolmaster,  Mr.  F.  W.  Sanderson,  whose  in¬ 
valuable  services  to  the  school  and  to  education 
generally  ranked  him  as  one  of  the  leading 
educationalists  of  the  country. 

Under  his  leadership  the  curriculum  has  been 
enlarged  to  provide  the  opportunity  of  studying 
every  subject  that  can  be  required  to  fit  a  boy  for 
his  future  career,  and  the  boy  is  not  so  much  taught 
as  led  to  teach  himself  by  the  interest  he  feels  in  his 
study  and  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of 
work.  There  are  full  courses  in  the  modern 
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humanities,  science  and  engineering  sides  ;  all 
boys  take  English,  modern  languages  and  mathe¬ 
matics  ;  biology  is  studied  by  boys  intended  for 
the  medical  profession,  and  with  chemistry  by  those 
taking  up  any  form  of  agriculture. 

The  Company  has  spent  large  sums  in  providing 
buildings  and  equipment.  In  1907  the  Great  Hall 
was  built  ;  three  years  later  the  wings  were  added, 
providing  improved  class  room,  the  art  museum 
and  school  library.  The  new  science  block  was 
completed  in  1914.  The  laboratories  are  eight  in 
number — two  chemical,  two  physical,  one  engineer¬ 
ing,  one  biological,  one  standerising  and  one 
machinery  ;  practical  work  is  done  in  the  engine- 
room  and  the  workshops. 

The  Laxton  School,  which  is  partly  a  day  school, 
but  was  a  boarding-house  for  40  boys,  is  worked  on 
the  same  lines,  and  derives  great  advantage  from  its 
contiguity  to  the  larger  school,  many  of  the 
more  promising  boys  being  taken  into  the  Oundle 
classes. 

The  School  Register,  established  by  Samuel 
Cobb,  the  Master  appointed  in  1625,  1S>  with  the 
exception  of  the  registers  at  Winchester  and  Mer¬ 
chant  Taylers,  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  England,  and 
some  indication  of  the  scholars  who  frequented  the 
school  in  these  days  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  the  names  include  three  sons  of  Lord  Montagu 
of  Boughton,  of  Viscount  Newarke,  of  a  Knight  of 
Kimbolton,  of  a  cobbler  of  Oundle,  and  of  a 
gentleman  from  Bedfordshire. 

To-day  the  school  is  staffed  by  over  50  masters, 
curators  and  demonstrators,  and  boarding  accom- 
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modation  is  provided  for  500  boys.  The  prestige  and 
position  of  the  school  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
upon  the  Company.  Other  schools  founded  by 
Grocers  include  the  Royal  Grammar  School  of 
King  Edward  VI,  Guildford,  founded  by  Richard 
Beckenham  in  1509,  subsequently  honoured  by  a 
Royal  Charter  and  now  recognised  as  one  of  the 
leading  secondary  schools  in  England.  Witney 
Grammar  School,  Oxfordshire,  founded  by  Henry 
Box,  and  Colwall  Free  School,  Herefordshire, 
founded  by  Humphry  Walwyn  in  1612,  and  carried 
on  since  1909  under  a  new  scheme  of  administration 
submitted  by  the  Company  and  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 
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With  the  growth  of  the  Company  its  influence  and 
powers  increased,  and  it  was  regarded  by  the 
Grocers,  confectioners  and  apothecaries  of  the  day 
as  the  arbiter  of  their  destinies,  overshadowed  only 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  or,  in  later  years, 
by  the  Star  Chamber. 

It  held  its  regular  meetings  from  time  to  time  to 
enrol  apprentices,  to  hear  and  judge  complaints, 
to  adjust  disputes  between  members,  and  to  receive 
applications  for  assistance. 

As  in  earlier  years,  the  Court  of  the  Company 
in  the  16th  and  17th  century  would  sit  in  judgment 
upon  members  of  the  trade  who  sold  “  evil  and 
ungarbled  wares.”  The  Hall  would  represent  a 
miniature  police  court,  with  the  Wardens  as  the 
Magistrates,  and  the  “  Searchers  ”  giving  evidence. 
In  some  instances  a  small  fine  covered  the  offence, 
but  in  other  cases  the  goods  were  ordered  to  be 
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burnt,  and  at  times  sent  over  the  seas  to  be  sold 
abroad. 

When  the  Court  was  satisfied  that  there  was 
no  offence,  the  goods  were  handed  back  to  the 
member. 

In  1562,  following  the  great  plague,  the  physicians 
sought  to  obtain  powers  through  Parliament  to 
transfer  the  correction  and  oversight  of  the  apothe¬ 
caries  from  the  Grocers  to  themselves.  This  action 
of  the  physicians  led  the  Grocers’  Company  to 
increase  its  activity  in  the  detection  of  bad  and 
unwholesome  wares  sold  by  apothecaries,  and  in 
May,  1562,  there  were  “  burnt  and  consumed  by 
fire  in  the  parlour  of  this  house  ”  sundry  wares 
seized  by  the  Wardens,  including  rhubarb,  worm- 
seed,  manna  and  other  “  noughtye  ”  and  corrupt 
drugs  and  wares,  the  said  apothecaries  being 
“  straightly  charged  and  commanded  so  to  use 
themselves  hereafter  that  they  be  no  more  found 
faulty  in  the  having  or  selling  of  any  corrupt  drugs 
or  wares.” 

The  abuses,  however,  continued,  and  in  1587 
the  Court  of  the  Company  resolved  that  “  for 
reformation  of  sundry  and  many  abuses  amongst 
the  apothecaries,  brothers  of  the  Company,  it  is 
ordered  and  agreed  that,  Mr.  Wardens  calling  unto 
them  such  and  so  many  of  the  apothecaries  as  they 
shall  think  convenient  from  time  to  time  thrice  at 
the  least  every  year,  viz.  once  at  the  spring  and  once 
at  the  fall,  and  at  other  times  when  Mr.  Wardens 
shall  think  meet  and  convenient,  shall  search  the 
apothecaries  for  compounds  and  other  matters 
according  to  the  ordinances.” 
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Meeting  of  the  Court — A  Court  of  Assistants  was 
held  on  the  17th  day  of  January,  1583,  at  which 
there  were  present  : — 

Sir  Thomas  Ramsay,  Mr.  John  Elarte,  Mr. 
Ralphe  Woodcoke  (Aldermen)  ;  Mr.  George  Stock- 
meid,  Mr.  William  Horne,  Mr.  Thomas  Tirril 
(Wardens)  ;  Mr.  Nicholas  Luddington,  Mr.  James 
Hewishe,  Mr.  Robert  Winche,  Mr.  Roger  War- 
feelde,  Mr.  Gabrieli  Colston,  Mr.  John  Pelsaunte, 
Mr.  Henry  Fawkes,  Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  Mr.  Richard 
Hale,  Mr.  John  Newman,  Mr.  William  Mylles,  Jr. 
Jackman,  Wm.  Laire,Wm.  Pennyngton,  Joh.  Rogers. 

Among  the  varied  business  transacted,  the  follow¬ 
ing  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  many  similar 
assemblies  : — 

“  One  Peter  Blundell,  sole  executor  unto  Mr. 
John  Haydon,  late  Alderman  and  Sheriff  of  the  city, 
brought  in  an  acquittance  relating  to  £100  left  to 
the  Company  for  ever  to  be  lent  out  to  two  young 
men  that  are  traders  over  the  seas  for  four  years 
paying  for  the  same  five  marks  yearly,  viz.  each 
33s.  4 d.  for  the  £50  lent  each  of  them  upon  good 
assurance,  as  by  the  said  acquittance  more  at  large 
it  doth  appear.”  The  matter  was  discussed  (“  com¬ 
munication  being  had  with  good  deliberation  ”) 
the  said  Mr.  Blundell  being  here  present,  and  “  the 
Covenant  being  not  well  liked  the  said  Blundell 
will  take  advice  of  his  learned  counsel  and  so  to 
cause  an  acquittance  to  be  drawn  as  may  be  thought 
reasonable  for  this  Company  to  pass  under  the 
common  seal  of  this  house  according  to  his  request.” 

A  supplication  was  also  delivered  “  by  divers  of 
the  grocers  and  apothecaries  of  this  Company 
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humbly  showing  that  a  certain  John  Weste  doth 
much  abuse  this  Company  in  bringing  over  drugs 
and  in  selling  of  them  to  Chapmen  of  the  county 
and  giveth  them  trouble  specially  for  keeping  his 
wife’s  father  and  her  brother  in  his  house  ‘  douch- 
men  ’  and  druggists  in  the  said  trade  being  suspect 
that  Weste ’s  doings  is  colourable  with  the  said  parties 
making  of  compounds  and  in  most  of  his  doings 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  this  house  and  oath  of  a 
Freeman  of  this  city  as  the  complainants  in  some 
points  will  make  sufficient  proof.  Weste  was  present, 
and  denied  all  the  premises  wherewith  he  was 
charged,  upon  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  said 
Weste  shall  come  before  Mr.  Wardens  upon  Monday 
next,  and  bring  in  £4  for  the  offences  done  by  him 
contrary  to  the  order  of  this  house  and  for  unfitting 
words  to  one  of  the  Assistants  and  that  he  void  his 
wife’s  father  and  her  brother  out  of  his  warehouse 
within  8  days  and  to  have  no  more  trading  with 
them.” 

The  wares  taken  by  Mr.  Wardens  in  their  search 
is  referred  unto  them  to  talk  with  the  parties  for 
their  several  offences. 

John  Palmer  appeared  before  Mr.  Wardens  “  for 
that  he  hath  not  brought  into  this  house  a  fine  of 
£5  for  garble  and  corrupt  wares  taken  from  him  out 
of  his  warehouse  in  Southwark  for  the  which  he  was 
fined  by  Mr.  Wardens.  Whereupon  it  was  agreed 
that  he  shall  stand  to  Mr.  Wardens  former  order 
and  so  to  put  himself  to  this  house  for  some  favour¬ 
able  dealing  touching  his  fine.  Whereupon  it  was 
agreed  that  he  shall  have  £3  back  again  of  his  fine 

of  £5.” 
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Upon  a  member  appealing  for  a  benevolent  grant 
it  was  decided  to  examine  him  in  points  of  religion, 
and  “  if  he  be  found  sound  and  good  it  was  agreed 
that  in  view  of  his  great  poverty,  the  Wardens 
should  give  him  20s.  of  the  goods  of  this  house  and 
this  shall  be  their  warrant  for  the  same.” 

An  interesting  case  came  before  them  a  few  years 
later  when  Thomas  Cutler,  a  brother  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  was  summoned  to  appear  upon  a  complaint 
made  by  another  Grocer  for  having  used  rebukeful 
language  against  him,  having  called  him  a  “  couzen- 
ing  knave.”  The  Court  agreed  that  the  said  Cutler 
had  offended  against  the  ordinances  of  the  Court, 
and  fined  him  405.,  which  he  at  once  paid.  Later  it 
became  known  that  the  said  Cutler  had  abused  the 
Warden  of  the  Court  before  whom  he  had  appeared, 
and  had  so  far  insulted  him  as  to  tell  him  that  he 
should  have  shown  himself  wiser  than  to  take  part 
in  such  a  dispute.  The  Court  could  not  tolerate 
for  one  moment  a  slight  upon  the  dignity  of  their 
officers,  and,  therefore,  as  an  example  to  future 
offenders,  they  decided  “  for  his  great  offence  ”  to 
commit  him  to  prison  in  the  Poultry,  which  was 
promptly  done,  and  they  also  fined  him  the  sum  of 
£2  without  any  redemption. 

Two  other  interesting  persons  of  the  day  who 
came  into  conflict  with  this  Court  of  the  Company 
were  John  Colmore  and  John  Palmer.  Colmore  first 
appeared  in  1561,  where  he  is  summoned  for  selling 
evil  pepper,  and  fined  £4.  Eighteen  years  later  we 
find  him  elected  Warden  of  the  Company,  but  he  was 
evidently  a  troublesome  member,  for  in  1582  he  is 
warned  by  the  Court  not  to  attend  any  further 
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meetings  till  invited.  We  lose  sight  of  him  for  two 
years,  when  we  find  him  making  a  complaint  to  the 
Court,  upon  which  they  invite  him  to  attend  and 
speak  his  mind  in  their  presence.  This  he  declined 
to  do.  In  1591  he  comes  before  them  as  an  appli¬ 
cant  for  assistance,  and  is  lent  £10  on  condition 
that  he  does  not  trouble  them  again.  This  quiets 
him  for  two  years,  when  he  again  applies,  and  this 
time,  probably  by  reason  of  his  age,  they  agree  to 
make  him  a  grant  of  £5  a  year.  He  dies  in  the 
latter  end  of  1600,  and  the  Company  pay  the  cost 
of  his  funeral. 

Of  a  rather  vicious  turn  of  mind  was  John  Palmer, 
whose  first  appearance  before  the  Court  was  in  1580. 
On  complaints  received  at  Grocers’  Hall,  the  War¬ 
dens  visited  his  warehouse,  and  found  several 
parcels  of  rice,  ginger  and  cloves,  and  raisins  not 
up  to  standard,  and  also  found  in  his  cellar 
six  bags  of  rice  ungarbled.  He,  the  crafty  Palmer, 
had  attached  some  old  seals  with  a  view  to  palming 
them  off  as  having  passed  the  usual  test.  On  a 
second  visit  they  found  further  counterfeit  cloves 
and  cinnamon  and  a  basket  of  raisins  falsely  packed. 
This  time  he  threatened  the  Wardens,  and  refused 
to  deliver  up  his  goods,  with  the  result  that  a 
constable  was  called,  and  Palmer  was  sent  to  Ward 
to  cool  down  for  six  or  seven  hours.  He  was  later 
examined  by  the  Court,  and  fined  five  marks. 
They  ordered  that  the  corrupt  ginger  be  sealed  up 
and  sent  oversea,  there  to  be  sold,  and  his  other 
goods  to  be  re-delivered  to  him  on  payment  of  the 
fine.  A  further  complaint  was  then  lodged  against 
him  that  he  had  misused  his  apprentice  with  un- 
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lawful  correction  ;  but  the  Court,  probably  feeling 
that  they  had  punished  him  enough,  left  this 
matter  in  abeyance. 

The  decisions  in  some  cases  will  read  very  strange 
to  modern  dealers.  On  one  occasion,  for  instance, 
the  Court  agreed  that  all  the  dust  of  evil  pepper, 
cinnamon,  ginger,  and  the  things  lately  taken  at 
Mr.  Wardens  visitation,  shall  be  tried,  and  the 
best  taken  out,  and  the  dust  thrown  into  the  fire 
before  the  owner’s  eyes,  and  they  to  have  the  rest 
again,  and  Mr.  Wardens  to  levy  fines  of  them  at 
their  discretion. 

Imprisonment  for  Offenders — The  powers  of  the 
Wardens  included  commitment  to  prison,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  cases  : — 

“  On  December  7th,  1558,  it  is  agreed  that 
Mr.  Wardens  shall  send  to  prison  Roger  Thatcher 
(offence  not  stated)  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  com¬ 
mandment  and  so  bring  in  a  sufficient  ‘  pawn  ’ 
for  his  disobedience.  It  is  also  ordered  that 
the  said  Mr.  Wardens  shall  send  Henry  Mathew 
to  prison  for  his  disobedience  and  also  to  take 
a  ‘  pawn  ’  of  him  to  stand  to  the  order  of  this 
house.” 

On  another  occasion  the  prisoner  eluded  them, 
the  report  reading  : — 

“  Mr.  Wardens  shall  presently  repair  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  inform  his  Honour  of  the  counterfeit 
stamps  procured  to  be  made  by  Buckley  to  seal  his 
old  onion  seed  thereby  to  sell  old  seed  for  new. 
And  in  the  meantime  the  said  Buckley  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Compter  until  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Pleasure  be  known,  upon  the  Lord  Mayor’s  com- 
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mandment.  And  being  sent  by  the  Officer  of  the 
house  to  prison  he  made  an  escape  and  refused  to 
go  with  them.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  records  that  the  Wardens 
did  not  shirk  their  duty,  although  they  often  tem¬ 
pered  justice  with  mercy.  Sometimes  they  fined  or 
punished  a  culprit  themselves  ;  in  other  cases  they 
ordered  the  case  to  go  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
in  more  serious  cases  they  instituted  proceedings 
before  the  Star  Chamber. 

Lord  Mayor's  Warrant  to  Company — The  fol¬ 
lowing  warrant  was  issued  by  the  Lord  Mayor  in 
1589  to  remedy  the  abuse  arising  from  the  sale  of 
bad  fruit  : — 

“  Whereas  divers  worshipful  citizens  credibly 
informed  me  of  sundry  abuses  and  disorders  daily 
attempted  and  committed  as  well  in  all  the  several 
markets  of  this  city  as  in  sundry  other  places  within 
the  same  and  the  suburbs  and  liberties  thereof  ; 
for  that  divers  persons  of  mean  and  base  condition 
daily  carry  abroad  and  offer  to  sell  within  this  city 
and  liberties  thereof  and  sit  daily  in  divers  places 
of  this  city  selling  to  her  Highness’  subjects  great 
quantities  of  very  bad  corrupt  and  unwholesome 
fruits  viz.  raisins,  currants,  prunes,  figs,  dates  and 
such  like  to  the  great  offence  of  Almighty  God  and 
to  the  very  great  prejudice  and  deceiving  of  her 
Highness’  liege  people  buying  the  same  and  against 
the  public  and  common  weal  of  the  honourable  city, 
which  abuses  and  great  enormities  cannot  be  orderly 
and  conveniently  met  withal  and  remedied  but  by 
means  of  some  honest  and  substantial  persons  to  be 
appointed  for  the  oversight  and  presenting  of  the 
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said  offenders  and  offences.  Wherefore  know  ye 
that  I  minding  present  reformation  of  the  said 
abuses  have  by  these  presents  authorized  George 
Hughes  and  Thomas  Melym  grocers  and  William 
Lathes  ‘  yeomen  of  the  Canned  ’  and  every  of  them 
to  be  overseers  searchers  and  presenters  from  time 
to  time  hereafter  in  all  markets  and  places  within 
this  city  and  liberties  thereof,  as  well  of  and  for  all 
false  dubbed  and  bad  conditioned  fruits,  so  as 
aforesaid  put  and  to  be  put  to  sale,  as  to  apprehend 
all  and  every  person  and  persons  which  shall  in 
any  wise  offend  in  the  premises  And  him  and  them 
so  offending  to  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought  before 
me  the  Lord  Mayor  or  before  the  Alderman  or 
Deputy  of  the  Ward,  where  any  such  offence  shall 
be  committed,  or  any  such  offender  shall  be  found, 
or  before  the  Wardens  of  the  Grocers,  to  the  end 
the  said  Alderman  or  his  Deputy  or  the  said  Wardens 
shall  not  only  by  their  good  discretions  take  order 
for  the  destroying  and  abolishing  of  the  said  bad 
commodity  and  fruit  but  shall  also  commit  the 
offenders  to  prison  into  one  of  the  ‘  Compters  ’  of 
this  city,  if  their  offence  so  require,  and  to  examine 
of  what  person  or  persons  such  bad  and  false  com¬ 
modity  was  bought  and  to  certify  the  truth  of  their 
fault  together  with  the  names  of  the  offenders  to 
me  the  said  Lord  Mayor  to  the  end  they  may 
receive  such  condign  punishment  as  may  stand  with 
the  laws  of  this  realm  and  good  orders  and  constitu¬ 
tions  of  this  city,  willing  and  thereby  requiring  all 
and  whatsoever  officers  within  this  city  and  liberties 
thereof  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  the  said  over¬ 
seers  searchers  and  presenters  and  every  of  them  in 
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executing  the  premises  for  reformation  of  the  said 
abuses.  Given  the  19th  day  of  December,  in  the 
32nd  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  Lady  Queen 
Elizabeth,  etc.,  Anno  dni,  1589.” 

Appointment  of  Searchers — On  the  28th  day  of 
February,  1611,  it  was  agreed  “  that  John  Mynshall, 
Grocer,  shall  and  may  from  time  to  time  and  at 
all  fit  and  convenient  times  from  henceforth  either 
by  warrant  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor 
or  any  other  His  Majesty’s  Justices  of  Peace  within 
this  City  for  the  time  being  or  by  the  appointment 
or  direction  of  Mr.  Wardens  of  this  Company  for 
the  time,  diligently  and  truly  search  and  survey 
the  several  Markets  streets  lanes  and  other  places 
within  the  said  City  liberties  and  suburbs  thereof 
and  cause  all  such  Grocery  Wares  to  be  seized 
taken  and  brought  to  Grocers’  Hall  in  London 
which  he  shall  find  there  to  be  corrupt  defective  or 
unwholesome  for  man’s  body  and  offered  to  sale  to 
His  Majesty’s  subjects  And  thereof  from  time  to 
time  shall  give  Notice  to  the  said  Mr.  Wardens  for 
the  tyme  being  to  the  end  such  due  reformation 
thereof  may  be  had  as  may  stand  with  the  laws  of 
this  Realm  by  virtue  of  His  Majesty’s  Charter  and 
the  Ordinances  of  this  Company,  both  for  the 
common  good  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  and  credit 
of  this  Worshipful  Company  in  their  government. 
And  that  he  the  said  John  Mynshall  in  consideration 
of  his  pains  and  travel  to  be  herein  duly  and  truly 
taken  as  aforesaid  shall  have  given  and  allowed 
to  him  yearly  by  Mr.  Wardens  of  this  Company  for 
the  time  being  the  sum  of  .£5  of  lawful  money  of 
England  to  be  paid  to  him  quarterly  by  even  por- 
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tions  The  first  payment  to  begin  at  the  Feast 
of  the  Anunciation  of  our  Lady  St.  Mary  the  Virgin 
next  ensuing  And  the  rest  of  the  payments  thereof 
to  continue  during  the  pleasure  of  this  Court  and 
the  good  behaviour  of  the  said  John  Mynshall  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  in  the  premises.” 

In  1636,  owing  to  the  prevailing  sickness,  the 
usual  search  of  grocery  wares  was  temporarily 
suspended,  but  in  1649  it  was  again  revived. 

A  recalcitrant  Member — Sometimes  individual  dis¬ 
putes  between  members  came  before  the  Court,  and 
woe  betide  the  luckless  individual  who  failed  to 
conform  to  their  decision. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  17th  century,  one  John 
Gearing  vainly  imagined  he  could  flout  their 
authority,  but  he  speedily  found  out  his  mistake, 
as  the  official  records  show  : — 

“  Whereas  John  Gearing,  grocer,  hath  been  often 
by  the  Beadle  of  this  Company  by  commandment 
of  Mr.  Wardens  of  the  same  Company  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  said  Mr.  Wardens  and  their 
Assistants  of  this  Company  at  several  Courts  here 
holden  to  answer  sundry  contempts  against  him 
there  to  have  been  objected,  and  to  show  cause  why 
he  hath  not  performed  an  order  of  this  Court  set 
down  the  14th  day  of  December  last  past,  in  a 
matter  of  variance  between  him  the  said  John 
Gearing  Edward  Hadderton  Grocer  and  one  Roger 
Dunster  Merchant,  hath  often  made  default  of  his 
appearance  according  to  the  said  summons.  And 
this  day  personally  appearing  here  in  Court  and 
being  required  by  the  said  Court  to  perform  the  said 
order  he  obstinately  refused  so  to  do,  for  which 
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cause  and  other  his  said  contempts  and  defaults 
of  appearance  upon  the  summons  to  him  made  as 
aforesaid.  It  is  ordered  that  he  the  said  John 
Gearing  shall  be  presently  committed  to  prison 
in  the  Compter  in  Wood  Street  London  by  Wm. 
Wood  one  of  the  Sergeants  at  Mace  of  the  said 
Mr.  Sheriff  Pyatt  there  to  remain  till  he  shall  both 
perform  the  said  order  and  show  himself  con¬ 
formable  and  obedient  as  he  ought  to  be  to  the 
laudable  ordinance  and  government  of  this 
Company.” 

Let  us  hope  that,  in  his  seclusion,  John  Gearing 
wisely  meditated  upon  the  error  of  his  ways. 

Objection  to  Competition — On  March  20th,  1650, 
“  divers  members  of  this  Company  trading  in 
Grocery  Wares  and  commodities  preferred  their 
petition  to  this  Court  therein  complaining  of  a  great 
grievance  and  abuse  of  late  crept  up  by  the  crying 
and  selling  of  Grocery  wTares  in  and  about  the 
streets  and  passages  of  the  City  and  offering  the  same 
from  door  to  door  by  Hawkers  foreigners  and  other 
sorts  of  people  employed  in  and  using  that  way 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  City  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  the  petitioners  and  the  decay  and 
hindrance  of  trading  in  their  shops.  And  desiring 
the  Countenance  and  assistance  of  the  Company 
for  suppressing  the  said  abuse  and  unlawful  way  of 
sale  and  relieving  the  petitioners  against  the  same.” 
The  Court  having  considered  the  “  great  abuses 
therein  fully  laid  open  and  taken  notice  of  ”  and 
“  being  willing  to  provide  remedy  and  relief  for  the 
petitioners  by  such  ways  and  course  as  may  be  most 
prevalent  and  conducing  thereunto,”  authorised 
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the  Wardens  to  accompany  the  petitioners  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen  to  make  known 
their  grievance  there  and  “  to  desire  the  favor  of 
that  Court  for  suppressing  the  said  abuses  and 
wrongs  and  punishing  the  offenders  by  their  power 
and  authority.” 

There  are  frequent  entries  in  the  records  to  show 
how  solicitous  the  Wardens  were  for  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  their  calling,  and  a  striking  illustration 
is  seen  in  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Humphrey 
Smith,  Chief  Warden  in  1626,  to  the  members  of 
the  Fraternity.  After  opening  with  “  Right  Wor¬ 
shipful  and  beloved  Brethren,”  he  continued  : — 

“  It  hath  been  an  ancient  and  laudable  use  and 
custom  in  this  Right  Worshipful  Company  at  this 
meeting  called  ‘  our  quarter  day  ’  that  some  grave 
speech  tending  to  exhortation  for  the  good  govern¬ 
ment  peace  and  tranquility  of  this  ancient  and 
worthy  Society  should  be  made  by  Mr.  Warden. 

“  Now  by  God’s  Providence  and  your  loves,  I 
am  elected  to  that  place,  and  I,  best  knowing  my 
own  weakness  and  insufficiency,  might  justly  crave 
your  pardon  and  sit  down  in  silence.  But,  presum¬ 
ing  upon  your  former  loves,  whereof  I  have  had  good 
experience,  and  hoping  you  will  pardon  my  defects 
and  make  the  best  constructions  of  that  which  I 
shall  speak  : 

“  First,  I  will  briefly  and  plainly,  according  to 
my  manner,  remember  unto  you  such  things  as  I 
find  recorded  in  our  books  ;  and  that  is  the  great 
care,  love  and  charge  of  our  forefathers  and  worthy 
benefactors  who  procured  us  our  Charter  whereby 
we  are  made  a  Corporation,  and  thereby  do  or  should 
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enjoy  many  benefits  and  privileges  if  we  would 
rightly  use  them. 

“  Secondly,  for  your  imitation  and  good  example, 
I  will  be  bold  to  remember  unto  you  their  great 
liberality  and  bounty,  all  tending  to  works  of 
charity  and  piety. 

“  They  have  not  only  left  unto  us  this  house  and 
place  to  meet  in  and  assemble  together  upon  all 
occasions  for  the  Company’s  business,  but  they  have 
also  left  unto  us  many  other  lands,  houses  and  rents 
wherewith  to  maintain  and  support  the  common 
charge  and  disbursements  of  this  worthy  Company, 
and  also  to  relieve  our  poor  Brethren,  their  wives  and 
children  with  weekly  or  yearly  pensions,  and  that 
not  sparingly  but  in  good  measure. 

“  They  have  also  left  unto  us  divers  sums  of 
money  to  be  lent  unto  young  men,  brethren  of  our 
Company,  from  some  £100  to  some  £50,  and  that 
to  be  lent  freely  for  two  or  three  years  according  to 
the  will  of  the  donor,  to  help  them  in  their  begin¬ 
nings,  they  no  doubt  considering  that  all  are  not 
descended  from  rich  parentage  and  I  doubt  not  but 
many  here  present  have  had  the  benefit  thereof,  for 
it  is  denied  unto  none,  being  Freemen  of  our 
Company,  giving  good  security  for  the  repayment 
thereof,  and  that  concerns  us  to  see  carefully  per¬ 
formed,  for  it  is  to  continue  to  posterity. 

“  Further  they  have  betrusted  us  and  made  us 
their  Stewards  to  dispose  of  advowsons  and  spiritual 
livings  and  divers  sums  of  money  to  charitable, 
pious  and  godly  uses,  especially  for  and  towards  the 
increase  of  learning  and  true  religion,  as  by  the 
erecting  of  Free  schools  in  the  County,  giving  liberal 
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means  and  maintenance  unto  them,  as  also  in 
giving  many  large  exhibitions  to  divers  poor  scholar 
students  in  both  the  Universities,  as  may  most 
plentifully  appear. 

“  But  their  love  and  care  hath  not  here  ceased, 
for  besides  plate  and  other  things  given  for  orna¬ 
ment,  they  have  left  unto  us  many  good  rules  and 
ordinances  for  the  well-governing  of  this  our 
Company.  But  we  do  too  much  neglect  them, 
although  we  have  all  of  us  taken  an  oath  to  be 
obedient  and  to  submit  ourselves  unto  all  lawful 
ordinances  that  are  or  shall  be  made  for  the  honour 
and  well-governing  of  this  our  Society.  Many  of 
our  brethren  are  justly  to  be  taxed  and  reproved  for 
not  coming  to  these  our  meetings  and  assemblies, 
especially  on  our  quarter  days,  when  our  ordinances 
are  publicly  read,  for  by  their  not  coming  they  make 
themselves  ignorant  of  that  they  ought  to  know. 

“  Thus  much  in  general. 

“  Now  a  word  to  you  Gentlemen  of  the  clothing. 

“  The  Wardens  have  many  occasions  to  call  you 
to  do  service  with  them  for  the  state  and  honour  of 
this  city,  wherein  they  are  also  by  you  too  much 
neglected,  and  by  some  condemned,  which  is  a 
great  fault  and  is  much  complained  on  by  our 
predecessors,  who  had  poor  appearance.  We  do 
therefore,  heartily  entreat  you  that  there  may  be 
reformation  and  that  you  will  not  put  us  to  use  the 
strength  of  our  Charter,  which  give  thus  power  to 
punish  all  such  as  shall  not  make  their  appearance 
upon  all  summons  when  they  shall  be  reasonably 
required  for  the  service  of  the  Company  either  by 
fine,  amercement  or  imprisonment,  and  assure 
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ourselves  if  we  do  not  find  due  reformation  we  shall 
be  apt  enough  to  put  the  Ordinance  of  the  house  in 
execution.  I  will  say  no  more. 

“  We  purpose,  God  willing,  to  give  our  attendance 
every  Tuesday,  as  our  predecessors  have  done, 
where  you  shall  find  us  ready  and  willing  to  do  our 
best  service  in  the  Company’s  affairs,  and  if  there 
shall  fall  any  difference  betwixt  any,  if  you  acquaint 
us  therewith  we  will  do  our  best  to  reconcile  them, 
even  in  the  beginning,  lest  they  prove,  as  the  nature 
of  all  evils  is,  worse  and  worse  in  time. 

“  Experience  hath  manifested  it  unto  us  in  the 
difference  betwixt  us  and  the  Apothecaries,  for  I 
conceive  it  was  at  the  first  but  the  private  quarrel 
of  some  few  two  or  three  and  yet,  by  sidetaking  and 
partaking  a  rent  and  division  was  made  in  the 
Company,  and  so  the  Company  drawn  in  to  the 
quarrel  to  defend  their  own  right  and  privileges 
to  their  great  trouble  and  exceeding  charge  .  .  . 

“  And  now  a  word  to  you  my  younger  brethren , 
whom  we  ought  to  encourage  in  your  well-doing, 
and  so  I  will  end. 

“  It  was  once  with  me,  as  now  it  is  with  you  ; 
I  was  as  negligent,  remiss  and  careless  of  the  duty  of 
coming  to  these  assemblies  as  any.  But  God  hath 
His  ends  in  human  things  as  in  divine,  for  once  I 
came  hither  on  a  quarter  day  as  peradventure 
some  of  you  have  not  been  here  twice,  and  then 
by  hearing  of  a  grave,  wise  and  religious  exhorta¬ 
tion  made  by  the  then  Father  of  our  Company,  Sir 
John  Harte,  Knight,  tending  to  obedience,  I  was 
caught  and  then  my  conscience  told  me  I  had  not 
done  well  in  neglecting  my  duty  in  not  coming  upon 
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all  summons  to  these  assemblies.  But  I  did  after¬ 
wards  usually  come,  except  I  was  hindered  by  just 
occasions,  and  I  trust  you  will  do  so  hereafter,  and 
no  doubt  but  many  of  you  who  do  now  stand  there 
may  by  God’s  providence  sit  here,  which  God  grant. 
And  now  I  have  done.  If  any  please  to  speak  more, 
they  may  ;  if  not,  we  will  proceed  to  read  our 
Ordinances.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  and  reading  the 
Assembly  dealt  with  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
day. 
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Medieval  Apprentices — Ordinances  relating  to  dress  and  conduct — 
Imprisonment  for  non-observance — John  Sadler — A  friend  of  Shakes¬ 
peare — The  disobedient  Apprentice — An  Apprentice  on  his  knees — 
Marrying  contrary  to  Indentures — Unemployed  Apprentices — Help¬ 
ing  the  industrious — Loans  to  young  men — List  of  benefactors. 


To  be  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  freeman  of  the 
City  of  London  and  to  be  subsequently  enrolled 
as  a  member  of  his  craft  guild  opened  up  a  vista  of 
infinite  possibilities  to  the  youth  from  Kent  or  Essex 
or  Surrey  in  the  pre-industrial  epoch.  Was  not 
the  story  of  Dick  Whittington  and  his  rise  to  fame 
and  honour  constantly  before  his  eyes.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  London  was  constantly  attracting 
numbers  of  country  youths  who  were  allured  by 
the  possibilities  which  they  saw  within  its  City  walls. 

Apprentices — The  ordinances  passed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Council  in  1582  on  the  subject  of  the 
apprentices  dress  illustrate  the  authority  exercised 
at  that  time  by  the  City  Corporation.  The  ordi¬ 
nance  was  as  follows  : — 

“  1.  That  no  apprentice  whatsoever  should  pre¬ 
sume  to  wear  any  apparel  but  what  he  receives 
from  his  master. 

“2.  To  wear  no  hat,  nor  anything  but  a  woollen 
cap,  without  any  silk  in  or  about  the  same. 
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“3.  To  wear  neither  ruffles,  cuffs,  loose  collars, 
nor  other  than  a  ruff  at  the  collar,  and  that  only  a 
yard  and  a  half  long. 

“4.  To  wear  no  doublets  but  what  was  made  of 
canvas,  fustian,  sackcloth,  English  leather  or  woollen, 
without  any  gold,  silver  or  silk  trimming. 

“  5.  To  wear  no  other  cloth  or  jersey  in  hose  or 
stockings  than  white,  blue  or  surret. 

“6.  To  wear  no  other  breeches  but  what  shall 
be  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  doublets  and  neither 
stitched  laced  or  bordered. 

“7.  To  wear  no  other  than  a  plain  upper  coat  of 
cloth  or  leather  neither  pinking,  stitching,  edging, 
or  silk  about  it. 

“8.  To  wear  no  other  surtout  than  a  cloth  gown, 
or  cloak  lined  or  faced  with  cloth,  cotton  or  baize, 
with  a  fixed  round  collar  without  stitching  guarding 
lace  or  silk. 

“9.  To  wear  no  pumps,  slippers  or  shoes  but 
of  English  leather,  without  being  pinked,  edged  or 
stitched  ;  nor  girdles,  nor  garters  other  than  of 
crewel,  woollen,  thread,  or  leather,  without  being 
garnished. 

“  10.  To  wear  no  sword,  dagger  or  other  weapon, 
but  a  knife,  nor  a  ring,  jewel  of  gold,  nor  silver, 
nor  silk  in  any  part  of  his  apparel  on  pain  of  being 
punished  at  the  discretion  of  his  master  for  the  first 
offence  ;  to  be  publicly  whipped  at  the  hall  of  his 
company  for  the  second  offence  ;  and  to  serve  six 
months  longer  than  specified  in  his  indenture  for  a 
third  offence.” 

And  it  was  further  enacted,  “  that  no  apprentice 
should  frequent  or  go  to  any  dancing,  fencing,  or 
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musical  schools  ;  nor  keep  a  chest  press  or  other 
place  for  keeping  of  apparel  or  goods,  but  in  his 
master’s  house,  under  the  penalties  aforesaid.” 

During  the  reign  of  James  I,  more  precise  enact¬ 
ments  were  issued  and  elaborate  details  of  what 
apprentices  might  be  permitted  to  wear  were  issued. 
A  precept  to  this  effect  which,  by  his  order,  was 
issued  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Wardens  of  the 
Grocers’  Company  in  1611  is  so  full  of  interesting 
details  of  the  costume  of  the  time  that  I  quote  it 
in  full  : 

Complaint  is  made  of  “  the  abuse  growing  by 
excesse  and  straunge  fashions  of  apparell,  used  by 
manye  apprentices,  and  by  the  inordynate  pryde  of 
mayde  servaunts  and  women  servauntes  in  their 
excesse  of  apparell  and  follye  in  varietie  of  newe 
fashions  ;  and  to  admonish  them  to  have  a  due  and 
speciall  care  to  see  a  speedye  reformacon  had  in 
everye  one  of  their  servaunts.” 

The  precept  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Company  with  “  sundry  godly  and  charitable  ex¬ 
hortations  made  by  Mr.  Warden  Burrell  to  each, 
to  see  reformacons  made  in  his  owne  familye 
according  to  the  meaninge  of  the  same.” 

The  Act  of  Common  Council,  subsequently 
promulgated,  orders  apprentices  to  wear  during 
their  period  of  servitude,  such  apparel  only  as  should 
be  provided  by  their  masters,  or,  if  provided  by 
their  friends,  such  only  as  should  be  subject  to  the 
master’s  appointment  “  for  the  stuffe,  fashion,  and 
goodnesse  ”  therein  declared,  “  namely,  none  to 
wear  any  hat  lined,  faced,  or  stuffed  with  velvet, 
silk  or  taffeta,  but  only  the  breadth  of  three  inches 
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in  the  head  ;  nor  any  hat  other  than  such  as  the 
hat  and  band,  with  the  trimming,  as  shall  not 
succeed  in  all  the  value  of  five  shillings. 

“  Not  to  wear  in  his  band  either  lawn  or  cambrick, 
but  holland  or  other  linen  not  exceeding  five  shil¬ 
lings  the  ell,  nor  wear  any  lace,  edge,  or  other  work 
about  the  frame  band,  but  only  a  plain  hem  or  one 
stitch  ;  and  if  any  apprentice  shall  wear  any  ruff 
band,  the  frame  not  to  exceed  three  inches  in 
length  before  it  is  gathered  and  set  into  stock,  and 
not  to  be  more  than  two  inches  in  depth  before  the 
setting  in  of  the  frame  into  the  stock. 

“No  apprentice  was  to  wear  any  piccadilly  or  other 
support  in,  with,  or  about  the  collar  of  his  doublett  ; 
nor  to  wear  about  his  collar,  eyther  poynt,  well- 
bone,  or  plaits,  but  the  collar  to  be  made  close  and 
comely  ;  nor  wear  any  breeches  or  doublett  of  any 
kind  of  silk,  or  stuff  mingled  with  silk,  but  only  the 
cloth,  kersey,  fustian,  sack-cloth,  canvasse,  English 
leather  or  English  cloth,  which  stuff  shall  not 
exceed  2 s.  6 d.  yard;  not  to  wear  in  his  cloak,  coat, 
jerkin,  doublett,  or  breeches,  any  broadclothe  above 
105.  a  yard  nor  any  kersy  exceeding  5 s.  nor  wear 
in  the  garnishing,  lining,  facing,  setting  forth,  or 
drawing  out  of  his  apparell  either  velvet  or  any  silk 
or  stuff,  save  only  silk  buttons,  and  silk  in  his  button¬ 
holes  to  his  coat  or  jerkin  ;  nor  any  gloves  above 
1  shilling  a  pair,  and  these  without  any  fringe  or 
garnishing  of  gold  or  silver  lace,  velvet  lace  or  silk 
lace  or  ribbon.  None  to  wear  any  girdle,  paint, 
garters,  shoestrings  of  any  kind  of  silk  or  ribbon, 
nor  any  rose  or  such  like  toys  at  all,  neither  on  his 
garters  or  on  his  shoes,  nor  any  silk,  worsted  or 
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kersey  stockings,  but  stockings  only  of  woollen  yarn 
or  kersey  ;  nor  Spanish  shoes,  nor  shoes  made  with 
Polonia  heels,  nor  of  any  other  leather  than  neat 
leather  or  calves  leather,  nor  wear  his  hair  with  any 
tuft  or  lock,  but  cut  short  in  decent  and  comely 
manner.” 

The  apprentice  who  failed  to  observe  these 
regulations  made  himself  liable  to  imprisonment 
in  “  Little  Ease,”  a  place  of  confinement  for  unruly 
apprentices  at  the  Guildhall  for  eighteen  hours. 
The  like  confinement  was  to  be  imposed  on  any 
apprentice  who  should  be  found  in  any  “  dauncing 
schole  or  of  fence,  or  learn  or  use  dauncing  or 
masking,  or  should  use  diceing  or  any  other  play, 
or  haunt  any  tennis  court,  common  bowling-alley, 
cock-fighting  or  brothel-houses  ;  or  which  should 
without  his  master’s  knowledge,  have  any  chest, 
press,  trunk,  desk,  or  other  place,  to  lay  up  or  keep 
any  apparel  or  goods  only  in  his  master’s  house, 
or  with  his  master’s  licence  ;  or  should  keep  any 
horse,  gelding  or  mare,  dog  or  bitch,  or  fighting 
cocks.” 

As  an  indication  of  the  standing  of  apprentices  in 
these  days,  we  are  informed  by  Strype,  in  his  edition 
of  Stow,  that  a  young  gentleman,  whose  father 
had  been  an  apprentice  in  London,  but  of  a  good 
family,  was  insulted  in  company,  from  an  idea  that 
he  wras  not  born  a  gentleman  because  his  father’s 
apprenticeship  had  corrupted  his  blood.  The 
father  was  determined  to  have  the  matter  investi¬ 
gated.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  Philpot, 
the  herald,  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  subject  ; 
when  the  latter  in  a  work  called  “  the  City 
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Advocate  ”  decided  “  that  an  apprentice  in  London 
is  no  dishonour  nor  degradation  but  rather  an 
honour  and  a  degree  ;  and  that  it  is  very  foolish 
to  debase  honest  industry  with  disgraceful  censure 
and  unjust  not  to  encourage  it  with  praise  and 
virtue  as  the  ancient  policy  of  England  did  and  both 
in  constituting  a  corporation  and  adorning  the 
companies  with  banners  of  arms,  and  special  mem¬ 
bers  thereof  with  votes  and  nobility.”  The  gar- 
ter-at-arms  too,  in  a  certificate  of  approbation 
appended  to  this  work,  declared  that  he  saw  nothing 
in  it  “  dissonant  to  reason,  or  contrary  to  honour  or 
arms.” 

An  interesting  history  of  one  such  lad  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  John  Sadler,  a  native  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  a  friend  of  Shakespeare.  Having 
decided  to  try  his  fortune  in  London,  he  set  out  on 
horseback  from  his  native  town  to  the  Metropolis. 
He  then  sold  his  horse  in  Smithfield  and  applied  to 
various  Grocers  to  take  him  as  an  apprentice, 
offering  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  .£10,  as  a  fee. 

He  was  eventually  accepted  by  Mr.  William 
Brokesback,  a  Warden  of  the  Company,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  that  at  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship 
he  was  able  to  enter  into  partnership  with  a  fellow 
townsman  and  carried  on  a  successful  business  in 
Bucklersbury. 

The  apprentices  were  bound  for  a  term  of  seven 
years,  paying  a  premium  ranging  from  £10  up¬ 
wards.  Employers  were  forbidden  to  take  more 
than  three  apprentices  at  one  time.  The  Grocers’ 
Company  zealously  safeguarded  the  interests  of 
their  young  men. 
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Amongst  the  matters  which  frequently  came 
before  the  Court  of  the  Company  were  the  disputes 
which  continually  arose  between  the  Grocers  of 
that  day  and  their  apprentices. 

In  1568,  one  Roger  Dale,  an  apprentice  with 
Marks  Dingley,  “  came  and  declared  that  he  had 
served  his  said  Master  the  full  term  of  years  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  Indenture  of  Apprenticeship,  and  yet 
was  restrained  from  his  freedom,  beseeching  this 
Court  to  take  some  order  between  his  said  Master 
and  him. 

“  Whereupon  Marks  Dingley  was  called  in  and 
demanded  what  cause  he  had  to  restrain  his  said 
servant  from  his  freedom,  who  answered  that  the 
said  Roger  while  he  was  with  him  did  receive  certain 
sums  of  money  which  he  never  entered  into  his  book, 
but  the  said  Roger  denied  the  same,  and  many 
things  were  alleged  of  the  one  and  denied  of  the 
other. 

“  Wherefore,”  continues  this  ancient  record, 
“  after  much  communication  had,  question  was 
asked  of  them  both  whether  they  would  submit 
themselves  to  such  order  as  this  Court  shall  take 
between  them,  unto  which  request  the  said  Roger 
did  fully  agree,  and  also  Marks  Dingley  did  agree 
to  abide  their  order  for  all  controversies  between 
them  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  unto  this  day 
saving  only  for  his  man’s  freedom.  Whereupon  this 
Court  did  deliberately  talk  and  examine  the  differ¬ 
ence  depending  between  the  said  parties  and  after 
much  communication  in  camera  to  the  question 
whether  Marks  Dingley  should  have  in  recompense 
for  the  discharge  of  all  things  between  them  (his 
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freedom  only  except)  the  sum  of  20  Marks,  which 
being  asked  of  this  Court  it  fell  out  by  the  more 
number  of  voices  that  Marks  Dingley  should  have, 
in  recompense  of  all  differences  between  them  as 
debts  and  whatsoever  demands  heretofore  depend¬ 
ing  between  them  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
unto  this  present  Court  the  said  20  Marks  to  be 
presently  paid  and  Marks  Dingley  to  deliver  to  the 
said  Roger  2  obligations  one  of  which  the  said 
standeth  bound  to  this  said  Master  in  £100  and  the 
other  in  £10  and  so  each  to  make  to  other  a  general 
acquittance  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  unto 
this  present  day.  Also  be  it  remembered  that  the 
said  20  Marks  was  by  the  said  Roger  presently  paid 
the  2  obligations  also  by  Marks  Dingley  and  each 
did  seal  the  other  a  general  acquittance  in  presence 
of  this  Court.” 

Then  there  was  the  trouble  of  the  “  disobedient  ” 
apprentice. 

“  In  the  following  year  one  William  Newell,  a 
brother  of  this  Company,  appeared  before  the  Court 
and  complained  that  his  apprentice,  Thomas  Chil¬ 
ton  was  found  to  be  so  stubborn  and  disobedient 
to  him  that  he  is  willing  to  keep  him  no  longer,  and 
being  now  both  before  this  Court  and  also  the 
father  of  the  said  Thomas,  and  the  allegations 
of  every  one  of  them  indifferently  heard  and  weighed 
upon  their  submissions  to  abide  such  order  as  this 
Court  shall  take  between  them. 

“  It  was  in  the  end  ordered  and  agreed  that  the 
said  William  Newell  shall  deliver  his  said  apprentice 
his  Indenture  and  in  consideration  of  certain  money 

had  with  him  and  other  things  shall  pay  to  his 
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father  and  him  this  present  day  in  money,  £6,  and 
also  for  the  qualifying  of  all  controversies  each  of 
them  to  make  unto  other  a  general  acquittance  for 
all  matters  that  hath  been  between  them  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  unto  this  present  day.” 

An  Apprentice  on  his  Knees — In  October,  1564, 
there  was  a  variance  between  John  Combes  and 
William  Stricklonde  his  apprentice  “  for  his  lewdness 
showed  to  his  Master.” 

The  matter  came  before  the  Court,  and  the 
employer  expressed  his  reluctance  to  take  or  receive 
him  any  longer  in  his  service.  The  said  Strick¬ 
londe  did  submit  himself  to  the  whole  Assistants, 
“  repenting  his  disobedience  and  lewdness,  and 
lastly  upon  his  knees  did  humbly  submit  himself 
to  his  said  Master.”  The  Wardens  and  the 
Assistants  thereupon  entreated  his  Master  to 
receive  him  again,  and  at  their  request  the 
said  John  Combes  “  did  gently  receive  him  upon 
his  amendment  and  honest  behaviour  hereafter.” 

On  another  occasion  the  case  of  an  apprentice 
who  had  married  contrary  to  the  articles  in  his 
indentures  came  before  the  Court,  it  being  thus 
reported,  in  the  quaint  wording  of  the  time  : 

“  Upon  a  controversy  between  Richard  Wolston 
and  his  Apprentice  John  Greenwoode  being  out  of 
his  Master’s  Service  because  the  said  apprentice 
did  entangle  or  contract  himself  in  marriage  contrary 
to  the  tenure  of  his  Indenture  without  his  master’s 
knowledge  wherefore  the  said  Wolleston  doth  refuse 
to  take  him  again  and  yet  the  said  apprentice  did 
ask  him  forgiveness  for  his  former  offence.  And 
in  the  end  the  said  Wolleston  was  content  that  his 
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said  Apprentice  shall  be  set  over  to  some  other 
master  in  this  Company,  if  the  Custom  of  the  city 
will  bear  the  same.” 

Occasionally  arbitration  was  resorted  to  as  in  the 
case  of  the  stubborn  apprentices  : 

“  At  this  Court  communication  was  had  of  a 
difference  between  William  Burling  and  Abraham 
Betangle  his  apprentice  the  father  of  which  appren¬ 
tice  was  now  present  whom  this  Court  did  charge 
that  he  had  not  used  himself  well  towards  his  son 
but  as  it  seemed  was  cause  of  his  son’s  stubbornness 
but  he  plainly  denied  it  saying  that  he  was  very 
sorry  for  it  And  after  both  the  said  parties  were 
indifferently  heard  what  each  of  them  could  allege 
for  himself  in  the  end  they  were  willed  to  chose 
each  of  them  2  of  the  assistants  to  hear  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  difference  depending  between  them 
Whereupon  Simon  Betangle  did  chose  and  nominate 
Mr.  Francis  Robinson  and  William  Ormshaw  to  be 
for  him  And  William  Burling  did  nominate  Mr. 
George  Stoddard  and  Richard  Young  to  be  for 
him  And  the  said  Betangle.” 

Sometimes  an  apprentice  would  give  credit  with¬ 
out  his  master’s  permission,  as  in  the  case  of  George 
Cuthard,  who  was  brought  before  the  Court  by 
his  master,  William  Young,  who  alleged  that  “  he 
hath  been  damnified  of  late  by  his  said  servant 
who  contrary  to  his  commission  did  make  an 
acquittance  to  a  debtor  of  his  and  delivered  the 
same  before  he  received  a  bond  of  a  gentleman 
which  his  Master  willed  him  to  receive.  And  also 
the  said  William  Young  charged  his  said  servant 
with  making  an  acquittance  to  a  chapman  for  £39 
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and  received  but  £29.  And  also  that  he  delivered 
certain  pepper  and  saffron  to  a  Chapman  which  the 
chapman  denied  In  the  end  after  all  their  allega¬ 
tions  and  answers  were  indifferently  heard  it  was 
ordered  that  Mr.  Wardens  being  assisted  with 
Mr.  Thornhill  and  Richard  Young,  and  that  they 
5  or  the  more  number  of  them  shall  judge  and 
determine  the  said  controversy  and  the  said  William 
Young  and  the  father  of  the  said  George  with  a 
surety  to  be  bound  in  the  sum  of  £40  to  abide  their 
award  the  same  to  be  given  up  before  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  nexte.” 

Some  apprentices  were  inclined  to  dishonesty, 
but  even  in  these  cases  the  Wardens  and  Assistants 
sought  to  deal  out  justice  impartially  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  report  : 

“  All  matters  depending  in  variance  between 
John  Shawe  apprentice  of  John  Dingley  grocer 
plaintiff  and  the  said  John  Dingley  defendant  were 
with  the  consent  of  both  parties  here  present  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  hearing  examination  and  final  ending 
of  this  Court  and  both  the  said  parties  severally 
promised  to  stand  to  observe  and  perform  such 
order  and  end  therein  as  this  Court  shall  make  and 
cause  to  be  set  down  in  the  premises.  Whereupon 
after  deliberate  hearing  of  both  said  parties  and 
due  consideration  thereof  had  by  this  Court,  it  was 
by  the  whole  Court  ordered  that  the  said  John 
Shawe  insomuch  as  he  confesseth  that  he  mis¬ 
spent  the  sum  of  £6  17 s.  of  his  said  late  Master  his 
moneys  in  the  time  of  his  late  service  with  him,  shall 
forthwith  give  to  the  said  John  Dingley  satisfaction 
and  payment  of  the  said  £ 6  17 s.  And  that  there- 
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upon  the  said  John  Dingley  shall  make  the  said 
Shawe  free  of  this  ‘  citie.’  And  forasmuch  as  it 
appeared  to  this  Court  further  upon  examination 
of  the  said  matters  in  variance  between  the  said 
parties  that  the  said  Shawe  in  the  time  of  his  said 
late  service  with  the  said  John  Dingley  delivered  to 
the  said  John  Dingley  one  bond  or  obligation 
whereby  the  sum  of  ^io  or  near  thereabouts  was 
then  due  and  owing  to  him  the  said  Shawe  by  one 
John  Brereton  citizen  and  partner  of  London  to  the 
end  that  he  the  said  Dingley  should  thereby  receive 
of  the  said  John  Brereton  so  much  of  the  same 
debt  as  might  justly  and  truly  satisfy  himself  of 
the  money  which  he  the  said  Shawe  did  either  owe 
to  him  the  said  Dingley  or  for  the  damages  which 
he  the  said  Dingley  had  any  way  sustained  by  the 
said  Shawe  And  then  he  the  said  Dingley  should  re¬ 
deliver  to  the  said  Shawe  the  said  bond  or  the  over¬ 
plus  of  the  money  (he  being  thus  satisfied  as  afore¬ 
said)  which  he  had  thereby  received  of  the  said 
Brereton  And  for  that  it  then  appeared  to  this 
Court  that  the  said  Dingley  hath  by  his  own  con¬ 
fession  received  of  the  said  Brereton  by  virtue  of  the 
same  bond  four  pounds  parcel  of  that  debt  and  then 
delivered  up  the  said  bond  to  the  said  Brereton  and 
took  of  him  other  bonds  or  security  for  the  residue 
of  that  debt  in  his  own  name.  And  thereby  hath 
and  intendeth  to  transfer  the  £4  in  money  received 
and  the  new  bonds  wholly  to  his  own  use  without 
any  account  or  allowance  of  any  part  thereof  to 
be  by  him  made  to  the  use  of  the  said  Shawe  and 
for  that  the  said  Dingley  did  not  now  make  it  appear 
to  this  Court  that  he  hath  been  any  further  damnified 
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by  the  said  Shawe  during  his  time  of  service  then 
to  the  value  of  the  said  £ 6  ijs.  formerly  mentioned 
in  this  order.  It  is  therefore  upon  due  and 
deliberate  consideration  had  by  this  Court  thought 
fit  and  has  ordered  that  the  said  John  Dingley  shall 
presently  satisfy  and  pay  unto  the  said  John  Shawe 
all  the  money  by  him  received  by  virtue  of  any  of 
the  said  bonds  of  the  said  John  Brereton  and  shall 
also  deliver  to  Mr.  Wardens  of  this  Company  all 
the  said  bonds  so  taken  in  his  own  name  to  be 
disposed  of  and  ordered  as  this  Court  shall  think  fit. 
And  afterwards  the  said  John  Dingley  being  present 
in  this  Court  and  asked  whether  he  would  perform 
the  Order  of  this  Court  in  the  premises  whereunto 
he  had  formerly  submitted  himself  or  not,  he  very 
obstinately  and  contemptuously  refused  the  same 
for  which  cause  he  was  by  the  Court  committed  to 
prison  in  the  ‘  Compter  in  the  Poultry  ’  London 
there  to  remain  till  the  right  honourable  the  Lord 
Mayor  should  be  made  acquainted  therewith  and  till 
His  Lordship’s  pleasure  might  be  therein  known. 
In  which  prison  after  he  had  remained  about  two 
hours  he,  by  mediation  of  friends  entreating  for 
him  was  brought  to  the  said  Court  again  where  he 
in  very  humble  manner  submitted  himself  promising 
to  stand  to  and  perform  the  said  order  if  he  should 
not  or  did  not  at  the  next  Court  of  Assistants  here 
to  be  holden  show  sufficient  cause  and  make  proof 
in  the  judgment  of  this  Court  to  free  him  from  the 
same  which  was  liked  of  by  this  Court  And  there¬ 
upon  he  the  said  John  Dingley  was  discharged  of 
his  said  imprisonment. 

“  Md  that  the  4th  of  February  1610  was  received 
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of  the  said  John  Shawe  57 s.  to  the  use  of  the  said 
John  Dingley  and  in  June  nth  1611  by  com¬ 
mandment  of  Mr.  Bull  and  Mr.  Nutt  Wardens  was 
paid  the  said  57 s.  to  the  said  Dingley  in  the  presence 
of  Tho.  Hawkins  Beadle  and  one  Wm.  Cotesford 
as  by  the  ‘  wast  booke  ’  may  appear.” 

It  would  frequently  happen  that  a  number  of 
apprentices  for  various  reasons,  such  as  the  death 
of  their  master  or  the  expiration  of  their  term, 
without  being  able  to  set  up  as  a  trader,  would 
find  themselves  “  unemployed.” 

Such  a  position  arose  in  1564,  a  few  years  after 
Elizabeth  had  come  to  the  throne,  it  being  reported 
to  the  Court  that  “  divers  young  men  of  this 
Company  being  apprentices  and  lacketh  masters 
and  hereafter  is  likelv  to  do.”  It  was  therefore 
agreed  that  “  Mr.  Wardens  shall  publish  these 
enormities  unto  the  whole  Company  in  this  after¬ 
noon,”  and  that  no  further  apprentices  were  to  be 
taken  until  “  the  apprentices  that  lacketh  masters 
be  first  provided  for.” 

With  a  view  to  helping  the  industrious  appren¬ 
tices  to  open  business  for  themselves,  several 
members  of  the  Company  left  bequests  in  their 
wills.  One  such  man,  Mr.  Alderman  Jackman, 
left  £ 200  to  be  lent  to  four  young  men  for  two 
years  each,  “and  so  to  be  delivered  from  2  years  to 
2  years  to  young  men  of  the  Company  for  ever.” 
In  January,  1570,  the  first  recipients  of  this  were 
submitted  and  approved.  There  would,  on  occa¬ 
sion,  be  a  number  of  applicants  for  such  gifts,  and 
there  would  then  be  a  “  scrutiny,”  the  selected 
applicants  being  required  to  give  sureties.  Some- 
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times,  such  gifts  would  be  lent  out  at  interest  of 
£3  6s.  8d.  per  cent. 

As  time  went  on,  the  amounts  available  were  in 
excess  of  the  applications,  and  consequently  the 
Court  in  September,  1644,  resolved  that  : 

“  Whereas  divers  sums  of  money  have  been  given 
to  this  Company  by  worthy  members  thereof  for 
the  use  benefit  and  advancement  of  young  men 
free  of  the  same,  divers  of  which  sums  being  upon 
charge  at  the  rate  of  £4  or  £5  per  cent,  and  other 
charges  have  sometime  lain  long  dead  not  sought 
after  or  desired  by  any  young  men  of  the  Company 
in  regard  of  the  said  charge  and  the  trouble  courtesy 
of  procuring  their  friends  to  become  security  and 
engaged  for  such  monies,  the  Company  notwith¬ 
standing,  still  maintaining  the  use  and  paying 
the  gifts  pensions  and  payments  charged  upon 
the  same  having  not  employed  or  heretofore  made 
use  thereof  it  is  therefore  upon  consideration  of  the 
premises  agreed  and  ordered  by  this  Court  that 
such  several  sums  of  young  mens’  monies  upon 
charges  now  remaining  in  the  house  or  which 
hereafter  shall  be  received  and  paid  in  (and  not  sued 
for  or  desired  by  any  young  men  of  the  Company) 
shall  be  employed  and  used  for  the  necessary 
occasions  and  payments  of  this  Company  with 
provision  nevertheless  that  it  shall  be  no  hindrance 
or  prejudice  to  any  young  men  of  this  Company 
capable  of  such  moneys  who  shall  be  a  suitor  and 
upon  all  his  sureties  have  a  grant  thereof  but  that 
the  said  moneys  shall  be  again  issued  out  and  re¬ 
paid  by  Mr.  Wardens  and  young  men  accom¬ 
modated  therewith  according  to  the  will  and  intent 
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of  the  Donors  as  the  same  shall  be  granted  and 
disposed  of  by  this  Court.” 

William  Ravenhill,  the  Clerk  to  the  Company 
in  1689,  compiled  the  following  list  of  benefactors 
“  who  gave  sums  of  money,  to  be  lent  to  young 
members  of  the  Company,  on  small  or  no  interest, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Wardens  and  Assistants.” 
After  the  Fire,  these  sums  were  decreed  “  to  be 
raised  out  of  the  first  fines  on  renewing  leases,  or 
other  profits  arising  out  of  their  revenue  (above 
their  yearly  charities)  immediately  after  the  arrears 
of  their  yearly  charities  shall  be  discharged  ;  and 
for  ever  to  be  continued  a  stock  for  these,  and  to  be 
applied  to  no  other  use  whatsoever. 

“  The  Lady  Slaney,  £100 ;  Peter  Houghton, 
£400  ;  Edmund  Turvyll,  3^100  ;  Thomas  Ridge, 
j£ioo  ;  Henry  Anderson,  £100  ;  John  Grove, 
£100  ;  John  Newman,  3^100  ;  Gilbert  Keate,  .£50  ; 
Gilbert  Keate,  £50  ;  Thomas  Dawkins,  £20  ; 
Thomas  Wheatley,  £50  ;  Robert  Brooke,  £100  ; 
Sir  John  Lyon,  £ 200  ;  Mary  Robinson,  £ 200  ; 
Edward  Elmer,  £50 ;  George  Holman,  £100  ; 
Thomas  Farmer,  £100  ;  Richard  Hall,  £100  ; 
Lettice  Deane,  £200  ;  Thomas  Westraw,  .£100  ; 
Richard  Lambert,  £100  ;  Robert  Bowyer,  £50  ; 
Edward  Jaheman,  £200  ;  John  Hudson,  £100  ; 
Katherine  Hall,  £100  ;  Sir  Robert  Nappier,  3?  100  ; 
Roger  Knott,  £100  ;  William  Pennyfather,  £100  ; 
John  Heydon,  £100  ;  Thomas  Moulton,  £200  ; 
Sir  Thomas  Ramsey,  £200 ;  Stephen  Ebberly,  £250 , 
John  Mevill,  £100  ;  Sir  Edmond  Wright,  .£50  ; 

Thomas  Gamull,  £100  ;  Thomas  Freeman,  £100  ; 
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Constance  Wrightman,  £100  ;  William  Penny- 
father,  £233  6s.  8d. 

“  This  was  not  only,”  continues  Ravenhill,  “  a 
great  encouragement  for  young  men  so  to  behave 
themselves,  during  their  apprenticeship,  as,  by  a 
good  Report,  to  recommend  themselves  capable  of 
such  a  favour  from  the  Company  ;  but  is  a  great 
obligation  on  such  of  them  as,  by  God’s  blessing 
on  their  endeavours,  shall,  from  small  beginnings, 
gain  ample  Estates,  to  become  themselves  also 
liberal  Benefactors.” 

It  was  reported  to  the  Royal  Commission  in  1863 
that  these  sums,  to  the  amount  of  £4,220,  were  still 
held  by  the  Company,  and  were  applicable  to 
investments  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
several  donors. 
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CHAPTER  X 


The  Grocer’s  Pageants  of  the  17th  century — A  Spectacle  “  Unparalleled 
for  cost,  art,  and  magnificence  ” — The  Spice  islands — The  Show  of 
1671 — The  Water  Pageant  of  1661 — The  Pageants  of  Thomas  Jordon 
- — Elkanah  Settle’s  effusion  eulogising  the  “  Grocers.” 


Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Show  of  the  present  day  can  have  but  little  con¬ 
ception  of  the  glories  of  the  old  City  Pageants 
which  were  organised  regardless  for  cost  or  mag¬ 
nificence  by  the  Livery  Companies  of  the  17th 
century. 

Pageantry — On  the  occasion  of  a  Grocer  being 
elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London  the  Masters,  War¬ 
dens,  and  Assistants  of  the  Company  would 
assemble  early  in  the  morning  at  Grocers’  Hall, 
as  also  would  the  members  of  the  Livery,  the 
Batchelors,  Gentlemen  Ushers  and  Pensioners,  They 
would  be  accompanied  by  bandsmen  and  pages, 
and  other  attendants  necessary  for  the  day’s  pro¬ 
ceedings,  each  of  whom  would  be  allocated  to  their 
different  positions  in  the  procession  of  the  Foot 
Marshal.  The  pageants  were  illustrative  of  the 
craft.  It  was  customary  for  the  Grocers’  Com¬ 
pany,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  their  members 
being  raised  to  the  Mayoralty,  to  distribute  broad- 
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cast  among  the  crowds  assembled  on  those  occasions 
samples  of  the  wares  sold  by  Grocers,  such  as 
raisins,  almonds,  figs,  dates  and  prunes.  A  young 
negro  boy,  gorgeously  attired  in  an  Indian  robe  of 
divers  colours,  with  a  wreath  of  various  coloured 
feathers  on  his  head  and  with  silver  buskins  laced 
and  surfled  with  gold,  would  appear,  seated  upon  a 
stage  camel,  with  two  silver  panniers,  one  on  each 
side,  filled  with  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  spices,  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “  delicious  Traffic  of  the  Grocers’ 
Company.”  At  a  given  moment  he  would  scatter 
them  abroad,  it  being  the  usual  sight,  to  quote  a 
writer  of  the  period,  “  to  see  a  hundred  persons 
confusedly  scrambling  in  the  dirt  for  a  frail  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  bunch  of  raisins  or  a  handful  of  dates, 
almonds  or  nutmegs.” 

In  1613,  a  spectacle,  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
designer,  “  unparalleled  for  cost,  art  and  mag¬ 
nificence,”  took  place  at  the  installation  of  Sir 
Thomas  Middleton,  Grocer,  as  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  It  was  called  “  The  Triumphs  of  Truth,” 
and  took  the  form  of  a  water  spectacle  on  the  River 
Thames.  The  pageant  consisted  of  “  five  islands 
artfully  garnished  with  all  manner  of  Indian  fruit 
trees,  Drugs,  Spices  and  the  like,  the  middle  island 
with  a  fair  Castle  especially  beautified.” 

Among  those  who  attended  the  Lord  Mayor  in 
the  pageant  were  “  Truth’s  Angel  ”  on  horseback 
in  a  raiment  of  white  silk  powdered  with  stars  of 
gold,  and  on  his  head  a  crown  of  gold.  He  was 
preceded  by  a  trumpeter  on  horseback,  while  behind 
him  followed  “  Zeal,”  the  champion  of  “  Truth,” 
dressed  in  silk  and  mounted  on  horseback,  and 
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holding  in  his  right  hand  a  flaming  scourge.  The 
procession  proceeded  from  the  river  towards  the 
City,  encountering  on  its  way  “  Error  ”  in  a  chariot 
followed  by  “  Envy,”  who  were  speedily  compelled 
to  retire  before  the  onslaughts  of  “  Zeal.”  The 
procession  then  proceeded  to  St.  Paul’s  Church¬ 
yard  whither  it  had  been  preceded  by  the  five 
islands  previously  referred  to.  At  this  point  a  ship 
appears,  containing  a  “  King  of  the  Moor  ”  and  his 
Queen  and  his  attendants.  The  King  addresses 
the  Lord  Mayor,  other  speeches  followed,  after 
which  the  procession  proceeds  on  its  way  into 
Cheapside,  where  it  passes  “  the  chief  grace  and 
lustre  of  the  whole  Triumph,”  namely  “  London’s 
Triumphant  Mount.”  As  the  procession  ap¬ 
proached,  the  Mount  is  enveloped  in  fog.  Seated 
at  its  four  corners  are  “  Barbarism,”  “  Ignorance,” 
“  Impudence  ”  and  “  Falsehood.”  “  Truth  ” 
commands  them  to  flee,  and  as  they  vanish,  the 
cloud  of  fog  rises,  and  is  transformed  into  a  bright, 
spreading  canopy,  and  at  the  top  of  the  Mount  is 
seen  a  figure  representing  “  London  ”  surrounded 
by  personifications  of  “  Religion,”  “  Liberality  ” 
and  “  Love.”  On  either  side  of  the  Mount  are 
displayed  the  charitable  and  religious  works  of 
London,  especially  of  the  Company  of  Grocers,  in 
giving  maintenance  to  scholars,  soldiers,  widows, 
and  orphans  ;  while  other  emblematical  figures  of 
“  Knowledge,”  “  Modesty,”  “  Chastity,”  “  Fame,” 
“  Simplicity  ”  and  “  Weakness  ”  are  set  on  various 
parts  of  the  Mount. 

After  an  address  from  “  London,”  in  which  the 
newly  elected  Lord  Mayor  is  exhorted  to  deeds  of 
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charity,  the  whole  procession  moves  on,  first  to  the 
Cross  in  Cheapside,  and  then  to  the  “  Standard,” 
stopping  at  both  places  to  enable  the  spectators  to 
witness  a  combat  between  “  Truth  ”  and  “  Error.” 
Another  speech  from  “  London  ”  and  a  few  words 
of  good  counsel  from  “  Perfect  Love,”  who  reminds 
them  that, 

He  that  desires  days  healthful,  sound  and  blest, 
Let  moderate  judgment  serve  him  at  this  feast, 

and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  company  pass  into  the 
Guildhall  to  dine.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  feast 
they  return,  accompanied  by  the  pageant,  to  attend 
the  religious  ceremony  annually  performed  at  St. 
Paul’s. 

The  ceremony  over,  all  return  homewards,  “  full 
of  beauty  and  brightness.”  Another  eulogistic 
outburst  from  “  London  ”  and  then  a  further 
dissertation  by  “  Truth,”  who  reminds  the  Lord 
Mayor  that, 

I  have  set  thee  high  now,  be  so  in  example, 
Made  thee  a  Pinnacle  in  honour’s  temple, 
Fixing  ten  thousand  eyes  upon  thy  brow, 
There  is  no  hiding  of  thy  actions  now, 

and  prays  that  he  may  continue  the  good  works  of 
his  predecessor  with 

Truth  in  thy  heart  and  plenty  in  thy  hall 
Love  in  thy  walks  but  justice  in  thy  state, 

Zeal  in  thy  chamber  and  bounty  at  thy  gate 
And  so  to  thee  and  these  a  Blessed  Night, 

To  thee,  fair  city,  Peace,  my  Grace  and  Light. 
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Four  years  later,  in  1617,  another  Grocer,  Mr. 
George  Bowles,  was  elected  Lord  Mayor.  Thomas 
Middleton,  the  dramatist,  was  again  engaged  to 
write  the  pageant,  and,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
possible  future  engagements,  he  referred  to  the 
Company  of  Grocers  in  his  introduction  as  “  this 
noble  society  where  I  have  always  met  men  of  much 
understanding  and  no  less  bounty  to  whom  cost 
appears  as  a  shadow  so  there  be  fulness  of  content 
in  the  performance  of  the  solemnity.”  When  we 
recollect  that  the  pageant  cost  nearly  £900  as 
against  £600  spent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her 
masques,  and  that  the  accessories  purchased  or 
hired  included  714  torches,  124  gowns,  183  caps, 
288  staves  for  the  whipplers,  124  javelins,  8  drums 
and  4  pipes,  18  long  swords,  50  sugar-loaves,  36 
pounds  of  nutmegs,  24  pounds  of  dates,  and  114 
pounds  of  ginger,  we  can  well  understand  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  the  Company  referred  to. 

No  fewer  than  three  dramatists  aspired  to  write 
the  pageant  for  this  year — Anthony  Munday,  who 
had  been  responsible  for  the  Fishmongers’  pageant 
the  year  before  (the  designs  for  which  are  still 
preserved  by  that  Company)  ;  Thomas  Decker, 
who  is  known  to  have  arranged  the  Ironmongers’ 
pageant  twelve  years  later  ;  and  Thomas  Middleton 
who  succeeded  in  gaining  the  ear  of  the  Grocers. 
The  Company  paid  Mr.  Munday  £5  and  Mr. 
Decker  £4  for  their  trouble  in  drawing  up  and 
submitting  their  projects. 

The  pageant  provided  on  this  occasion  included 
three  chariots.  The  first  chariot  represented  a 
company  of  Indians  engaged  at  work  on  a  Spice 
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Island,  some  planting  nutmeg  and  other  trees, 
some  gathering  the  fruit,  some  taking  up  bags  of 
pepper.  The  second  chariot  represented  “  India 
supported  by  Merchandize  and  Industry.”  Into 
the  mouth  of  the  latter  the  dramatist  put  the 
following  speech  : 

Where  has  not  Industry  a  noble  friend  ? 

In  this  assembly  even  the  best  extend 
Their  grace  and  love  to  me  joy’d  or  amazed  ; 
Who  of  true  fame  possessed  but  I  have  raised, 
And  after  added  honours  to  the  days, 

For  industry  is  the  life  blood  of  praise, 

To  rise  without  me  is  to  steal  to  glory 
And  who  so  abject  to  leafe  such  a  story  ? 

It  is  as  dear  as  light,  as  bright  as  truth 
Fame  waits  their  age,  when  industry  their  youth. 

The  third  chariot  represented  a  “  Castle  of 
Fame  and  Honour  ”  whereon  was  shown  several 
memorable  worthies  of  the  Grocers’  Company  and 
former  Lord  Mayors,  including  Andrew  Bokerel, 
Alan  de  la  Zouch,  and  Sir  Thomas  Knolles. 

The  water  pageant  was  revived  in  1661  after 
having  been  abandoned  for  twenty  years,  and 
singularly  enough  it  was  the  Grocers’  Company 
that  revived  it,  the  occasion  being  the  election  of 
Sir  John  Frederick,  one  of  their  members,  as  Lord 
Mayor.  The  spectacle  was  witnessed  by  King 
Charles.  Eleven  years  later  the  Company  had 
occasion  to  organise  another  pageant  this  time  in 
honour  of  Sir  Robert  Hanson.  The  City  had 
evidently  by  this  time  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  fire  and  plague,  for  Thomas  Jordon,  who 
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composed  and  arranged  the  pageant,  entitled  it 
“  London  Triumphant,”  or  the  “  City  in  Jollity  and 
Splendour  expressed  in  various  Pageants,  shapes, 
scenes,  speeches  and  songs  invented  and  per¬ 
formed  for  congratulation  and  delight  of  the  well¬ 
deserving  Governour  Sir  Robert  Hanson,  Knight, 
Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London.” 

That  the  pageant  devised  by  Thomas  Jordon 
was  fully  approved  by  the  Company  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  engaged  to  organise  three  further 
pageants,  namely,  on  the  installation  of  Sir  William 
Hooker  in  1673,  of  Sir  James  Edvrards  in  1678,  and 
of  Sir  John  Moore  in  1681.  Each  of  these  pageants 
are  full  of  allusions  to*  the  trade,  mingled  with 
tributes  paid  by  all  sorts  of  allegorical  characters. 
On  the  occasion  of  Sir  John  Moore’s  installation 
the  first  scene  included  the  camel — albeit  “  arti¬ 
ficial  ”  but  well  served — which  is  an  animal 
described  as  “  proper  for  the  Company’s  crest  by 
reason  of  its  uses  in  the  transportation  of  their  fruit 
and  spices  in  India  and  other  parts.”  The  negro 
with  his  silver  panniers  is  duly  mounted  on  the 
camel’s  back — the  populace  would  have  been  sorely 
disappointed  had  not  this  accustomed  feature  of 
the  pageant  appeared.  Other  symbolical  figures 
which  accompanied  the  body  were  “  two  virgin 
ladies,”  representing  “  Abundance  and  Wholesome¬ 
ness,”  their  apparel  being  designed  to  represent 
these  two  qualities  as  typical  of  the  trade  of  the 
Grocer.  The  first,  who  carried  a  silver  basket,  had 
a  robe  of  white  silk  sprinkled  all  over  with  cloves, 
and  a  garland  of  dates,  with  leaves  and  branches, 
adorned  her  hair.  The  second  wore  a  wreath  of 
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saffron  flowers  intermingled  with  green  leaves, 
and  in  one  hand  carried  an  almond  tree,  with 
leaves,  blossoms  and  fruit.  The  young  negro  was 
common  to  all  the  pageants,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
director  chosen  for  the  occasion  was  exercised  in 
varying  the  other  details. 

Other  features  of  the  scene  were  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  “  Royal  Theatre  ”  built  in  the  Ionic  style, 
which  accommodated  the  “  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom,”  to  wit  : 

St.  George  for  England,  St.  Andrew  for  Scotland, 
St.  Denis  for  France,  St.  Patrick  for  Ireland, 

St.  David  for  Wales,  St.  James  for  Spain, 

together  with  St.  Anthony  (for  Italy)  as  the  ancient 
patron  of  the  Grocers’  Company,  the  latter  bearing 
a  shield  charged  with  an  olive  tree,  with  its  leaves, 
blossoms  and  fruit.  This  figure,  St.  Anthony,  was 
the  speaker  of  verses  arranged  for  him  in  his  capacity 
as  patron  to  the  Grocers.  Besides  the  “  Cham¬ 
pions,”  the  five  senses  were  also  symbolised,  each 
represented  by  a  woman  gorgeously  dressed. 

A  second  scene  followed,  introduced  by  the  two 
griffins  of  the  Grocers’  arms,  ridden  respectively  by 
“  Jocundity  ”  and  “  Utility  ”  led  by  two  pretty 
boys.  Here  was  doubtless  a  subtle  allusion  to 
the  two  qualities  which  especially  distinguished  the 
goods  dealt  in  by  the  Grocer.  Eight  figures 
accompanied  this  piece  of  symbolism,  typifying 
“  Power,”  “  Prudence,”  “  Fate,”  “  Fame,”  “  Fer¬ 
tility,”  “  Integrity,”  “  Agility  ”  and  “  Alacrity.” 
The  feature  of  the  second  scene,  however,  was  “  a 
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delightful  and  magnificent  fabrick  worthy  of  an 
artful  man’s  examination  called  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  on  which  were  placed  learned  philosophers, 
and  prudent  women,  including  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Socrates,  Diogenes  and  Dictima.”  Other  figures 
were  the  “  Four  Elements  ”  and  “  Four  Com¬ 
plexions,”  represented  by  “  eight  virgin  ladies.” 
Diogenes  had  his  tub  with  him  all  complete,  and, 
issuing  from  it,  addressed  the  Lord  Mayor  in  serio¬ 
comic  vein.  These  topical  lines  occur  : 

Truth  is  the  same,  altho’  taught  in  a  tub, 

I  have  dwelt  in  a  butt,  in  days  of  yore, 

But  ne’er  taught  in  a  currant  butt  before. 

The  Grocers  lent  it  me,  and  Fm  as  well 
Pleas’d  as  if  planted  in  a  citadel. 

Diogenes,  concluding  his  speech,  re-enters  his 
currant  butt  and  the  second  scene  thus  concluded. 
The  third  scene  contains  an  “  Indian  Garden  of 
Spices,”  over  which  a  figure  representing  “  Fructi- 
fera  ”  presides,  with  four  other  delightful  ladies  to 
attend  her,  representing  “  Fragra,”  “  Florida,” 
“  Delicia  ”  and  “  Placentia.”  The  costly  and 
elaborate  robes  are  described  as  decorated  with 
fruits  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates  and 
“  Indian  ”  fruits  of  divers  kind.  The  governess  of 
the  garden  is  provided  with  a  rhyming  speech, 
which  she  addresses  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  four 
virgins  who  bear  her  company  are  under  her 
command,  and 

From  India  to  London  now  their  trade  is 
To  please  my  Lord  Mayor  and  delight  the  Ladies 
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You  make  your  feaste  on  which  we  have  been 
planting, 

Then  is  it  fit  that  Plent)/  should  be  wanting 
In  such  a  place  as  this.  I  have  heard  by  some 
London’s  the  dining-room  of  Christendom. 

A  reputation  the  City  seems  even  now  to  do  its 
best  to  live  up  to  !  The  speech  concluded,  several 
planters,  tumblers,  etc.,  all  black  men  and  women, 
appear  on  the  stage  and  delight  his  lordship  (not 
to  speak  of  the  spectators)  with  their  antics.  One 
of  them  “  Chanteth  out  this  Madrigal  to  a  pleasant 
tune  ”  : 

We  are  Jolly  Planters  that  live  in  the  East, 

And  furnish  the  World  with  delights  when  they 
Feast. 

For  by  our  Endeavours  this  Country  consumes  ; 
Our  trading  is  whirl’d 
All  over  the  World, 

In  vast  Voyages  on  the  Ocean  so  curl’d  ; 

France,  Spain,  Holland,  England,  have  sent  men 
to  know 

Where  Jewels  are  found  ;  and  how  Spices  do  grow  ; 
Where  Voyagers  with  a  small  stock  have  been  made 
By  the  Wealthy  returns  of  an  East  India  Trade. 

From  torments  or  troubles  of  Body  or  Mind, 

Your  Bonny  Brisk  planters  are  Free  as  the  wind. 
We  eat  well  to  labour,  and  labour  to  eat, 

Our  planting  doth  get  us  both  Stomach  and  Meat 
There’s  no  better  Physic 
To  vanquisht  the  Phthisic 
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And  when  we’re  at  Leisure  our  Voices  are  Music 
And  now  we  are  come  with  brisk  drolling  Ditty 
To  honour  my  Lord  ;  and  to  humour  the  City  ; 
We  sing,  dance,  and  trip  it,  as  frolick  as  Ranters  ; 
Such  are  the  Sweet  lives  of  your  bonny  brave 
Planters. 

Our  weighty  endeavours  have  Drams  of  Delight 
We  slave  it  all  day  but  we  sleep  well  at  night, 

Let  us  but  to  obtain  a  kind  hour  to  be  merry 
Our  Digging  and  Delving  will  ne’er  make  us  weary, 
And  when  we  do  prate 
In  reason  of  State, 

What’s  wanting  in  Wit  will  be  made  up  in  weight  ; 
They’ll  currently  pass,  I  do  simply  suppose, 

At  them  no  wise  man  will  take  pepper  i’  th’  nose. 

No  Vaunters,  or  Fawnters,  or  Canters  or  Ranters, 
Do  lead  such  a  life  as  the  bonny  brave  Planters. 

Of  Cinnamon,  Nutmegs,  of  Mace  and  of  Cloves, 
We  have  so  much  plenty  they  grow  in  whole  Groves, 
Which  yield  such  a  savour  when  Sol’s  beams  do 
bless  ’em 

That  ’tis  a  sweet  kind  of  contentment  to  dress  ’em. 
Our  Sugar  and  Gums, 

Our  Spices  and  Plums, 

Are  better  than  Battels  of  Bullets  and  Drums  ; 

From  Wars  and  Batta’ia’s  we  have  such  release 
We  lie  down  in  quiet  and  rise  up  in  peace. 

We  sing  it  and  dance  it,  we  jig  it,  and  skip  it, 
Whilst  our  Indian  Lasses  do  gingerly  trip  it. 

This  “  brisk  ”  song  concluded,  the  procession 
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passes  on  to  the  Guildhall  and  everybody  repairs  to 
dinner  in  his  order.  Finally,  the  feasting  being 
done,  his  lordship  attended  by  a  retinue  of  his  own 
Company,  takes  coach  and  is  conducted  to  Grocers’ 
Hall. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  a  noted  writer  of  the 
period,  Elkanah  Settle,  contributed  to  the  “  book  ” 
of  at  least  one  pageant — that  of  “  The  Triumphs 
of  London,”  performed  on  Saturday,  October  29, 
1692,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Rt.  Honourable 
Sir  John  Fleet,  Kt.,  the  Lord  Mayor.  In  his 
epistle  dedicatory  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Grocers  at  whose  charges  and  costs  the  pageant 
was  set  forth,  Settle  lets  his  soul  go  in  the  following 
quaint,  not  to  say  bombastic  style  : 

Gentlemen,  The  whole  world  is  but  your 
Garden,  And  nature  your  confectioner,  whilst 
all  the  Richest  Sweets  and  Spices,  and  all  the 
Treasare  of  your  own  Phoenix  Nest  are  so  entirely 
yours,  that  I  may  justly  say  the  softest  Dew  of 
Heaven  falls  for  your  sakes,  and  the  warmest 
Beams  of  Day  smile  and  cherish  for  you,  whilst 
the  noblest  fruits  and  products  of  the  Earth  only 
furnish  your  Granary  ;  and  if  the  Creation  since 
the  start  Gates  of  Eden  and  the  Flaming  Sword 
before  it,  has  any  remains  of  Paradise  left,  ’tis 
only  in  your  hands. 

Whether  the  breasts  of  the  worthy  Grocers  who 
listened  to  this  astonishing  tribute  swelled  with 
importance  when  it  resounded  in  their  ears  we  can¬ 
not  say.  It  was  probably  not  extraordinary  when 
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compared  with  the  standard  of  taste  of  the  time. 
Settle  earned  his  guineas,  and  the  Grocers  were 
satisfied,  the  populace  was  pleased,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  felt,  doubtless,  duly  honoured  by  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  not  the  least  among  his  honourable  fellow 
citizens. 

It  would  be  interesting,  did  space  permit,  to 
quote  some  further  descriptions  of  the  Grocers’ 
pageants  in  the  Merry  Monarch’s  reign.  The 
only  exception  I  can  make  is  the  following 
“description  of  America”  as  representing  the  kind  of 
symbolism  the  taste  of  that  day  deemed  fitting  to 
the  America  of  Charles  the  Second  : 

A  proper  Masculine  Woman,  with  a  Tawny 
Face,  Raven-black  long  Hair  curling  up  at  the 
ends,  on  her  Head  a  Crown  Imperial  ;  her 
Breast  naked  and  tawny  with  several  Necklaces 
of  Pearl,  Gold,  and  divers  coloured  Jewels,  as 
blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  purple,  and  orange 
Colour  ;  her  arms  stripp’d  up  to  her  Elbows, 
on  which  hang  variety  of  glittering  Bracelets,  a 
Vest  of  cloth  of  Silver,  surfled  about  her  arms, 
with  Gold,  Silver  and  Scarlet  Ribbon  ;  a  short 
Petticoat  or  Bases  of  Silver,  fringed  with  Gold, 
reaching  no  lower  than  the  Knees  ;  Aurora 
coloured  Silk  Stockings  and  a  pair  of  Buskins  of 
Silver,  that  are  laced  up  to  her  Calf  with  Golden 
Ribbons  in  puffs  ;  bearing  the  large  Banner  of 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  Family-Coat  and  the  Golden 
Eagle,  which  is  the  Crest  of  the  Scriveners’ 
Company. 

America  delivered  a  speech  as  representing  “  the 
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Western  Quarter  of  the  World  whose  climes  Were 
not  discovered  till  these  later  times,”  and  anim¬ 
adverting  upon  “  the  haughty  Spaniard  and  the 
cruel  Dutch,”  while  blessing  the  peaceable  and 
kind  English, 

Full  of  humanity,  who  did  persuade 
Me  to  a  generous  and  fair  way  of  Trade 

— the  peroration  conveying  a  pious  hope  for  the 
King’s  successful  reign,  and — 

May  no  Rebellious  Seeds-men  sow  Discord 
Twixt  White-Hall  Scepter,  and  the  Guild-Hall 
Sword. 
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The  17th  century — The  Grocers’  Charter  renewed — Formation  of 
East  India  Company — The  Ulster  colony — The  conflict  with  the 
apothecaries — Their  petition  to  the  King— Foundation  of  the  Apothe¬ 
caries’  Company — The  indignation  of  the  King — Grocers’  petition  to 
Parliament — The  Charter  subsequently  granted. 


More  serious  things  than  pageants  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Company  during  the  17th  century, 
which  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  eventful 
in  the  history  of  the  Company.  If  the  Company, 
during  the  century,  came  into  conflict  with  kings, 
yet  it  may  also  be  noted  that  kings  graced  the 
Company  with  their  patronage.  Great  events  were 
happening,  new  routes  to  new  worlds  were  being 
discovered  and  new  products  were  being  sought 
after,  and  the  opening  years  of  the  century  found 
the  members  of  the  Company  keeping  a  watchful 
eye  not  only  on  the  interests  of  the  trade  at 
home,  but  on  the  possibilities  of  expansion 
abroad. 

James  I,  in  1607,  granted  to  the  Grocers’  Company 
a  renewal  of  their  Charter.  This,  as  an  inspection 
of  the  ancient  copy  still  in  the  Company’s  possession 
serves  to  show,  included  a  renewal  or  confirmation 
of  their  ancient  privileges  and  powers  in  relation 
to  the  sale  of  goods,  including  drugs,  which  up 
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till  then  had  been  exercised  and  possessed  by 
them. 

The  Company  was  taking  its  full  share  in  the 
many  voyages  of  exploration  that  were  being  under¬ 
taken  to  discover  new  routes  to  India  and  the  East 
for  the  sake  of  the  trade  in  fruits  and  spices.  The 
Levant  Company,  which  was  established  in  1581, 
was,  according  to  Ravenhill,  one  of  the  offsprings 
of  the  Grocers’  Company,  while  the  East  India 
Company,  which  received  its  royal  patent  in  1600, 
included  among  its  founders  such  well-known 
Grocers  as  Sir  John  Moore,  Paul  Bayning  (Warden, 
1590),  Oliver  Style  (Warden,  1595),  Robert  Brooke, 
Wm.  Barret  (the  King’s  Grocer,  Warden  1616), 
and  Sir  Thomas  Middleton. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  enterprise  of  these 
Companies  was  seen  in  a  reduction  of  the  prices  of 
peppers,  spices,  currants,  figs,  raisins  and  dates. 
Enormous  profits  were  made  by  the  promoters, 
and  by  1620  the  East  India  Company  possessed 
factories  in  Sumatra,  the  Mogul’s  dominions,  Japan, 
Java,  Borneo,  Barda,  Malacca,  Celebes,  Siam, 
Coromandel  and  Malabar. 

The  method  of  granting  monopolies  or  patents 
to  royal  favourites,  which  was  regarded  as  a  popular 
and  convenient  method  of  raising  revenue  by 
Elizabeth  and  James,  frequently  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Company.  Many  of  these  monopolies 
which  controlled  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  such 
articles  as  currants,  soap,  starch,  sugar,  salad  oil, 
and  the  like,  directly  affected  the  Grocers’  trade, 
and  called  for  constant  watchfulness  and  protest 
by  the  Court  of  the  Company. 
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The  establishment  of  the  City  of  London’s 
Ulster  Colony,  in  which  the  Grocers’  Company 
took  a  prominent  part,  dates  from  this  period.  In 
1609  the  Court  had  before  them  a  precept  from  the 
Lord  Mayor,  containing  particulars  of  the  project 
for  the  creation  of  a  Protestant  colony  in  the  con¬ 
fiscated  lands  of  the  two  Ulster  Earls,  Tyrone 
and  Tyrconnel,  who  had  been  attainted  of  high 
treason. 

The  Company  were  called  upon  to  contribute 
£5,000  out  of  the  £60,000  required,  and  were 
allotted  lands  of  about  11,700  acres  in  the  Barony 
of  Tirkeenin  on  the  south  side  of  Lough  Foyle, 
which  they  retained  till  1872,  when  they  sold  the 
property  for  £157,256. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  which  absorbed 
the  attention  of  the  Company  at  this  time  was  the 
position  of  the  apothecaries,  over  whose  trade  the 
Company  had  complete  jurisdiction. 

I  have  already  referred  in  an  earlier  chapter  to 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Company  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  unwholesome  drugs,  and,  whether  due  to  the 
increased  vigilance  of  the  Company  or  the  general 
desire  for  “  home  rule  ”  which  was  agitating  many 
of  the  City  crafts  at  this  time,  an  agitation  broke 
out  among  the  apothecaries  early  in  the  17th 
century  for  a  separate  incorporation,  resulting 
in  a  Parliamentary  measure  being  framed  in 
1610,  providing  for  a  separate  Company  of 
Apothecaries. 

The  prime  mover  appears  to  have  been  Gideon 
de  Lawne,  a  French  Protestant,  who  resided  in 
Blackfriars,  and  when  the  Court  of  the  Company 
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considered  the  draft  of  the  Bill,  and  called  before 
them  certain  apothecary  members  of  the  Company 
who  were  suspected  to  have  “  been  actors  and 
devisors  of  the  said  Bill,”  Gideon  de  Lawne 
accompanied  them.  He  was  ordered  to  withdraw 
to  the  Common  Hall  till  they  had  conferred  to¬ 
gether,  and  upon  withdrawing,  he  “  with  great 
indignation  and  threatening  terms  departed.”  The 
remaining  brothers,  after  an  admonition  from  the 
chair,  denied  that  they  had  had  any  part  in  drafting 
the  Bill. 

The  attempt  to  weaken  the  Company  of  Grocers 
met  with  strong  opposition,  and  for  the  moment 
with  little  success.  In  1614,  however,  the  agita¬ 
tion  was  renewed,  and  a  petition  was  presented  to 
King  James,  which  set  out  that  of  late  years 

many  imperfect  and  unskilful  persons  do 
make  and  sell  without  restraint  corrupt  and 
false  medicines  in  and  about  London,  and  do 
likewise  send  them  throughout  your  Highness’ 
Kingdoms  to  the  disgrace  and  prejudice  of  the 
noble  science  of  physic  and  of  the  learned 
physicians  and  of  such  as  are  skilful  in  the  art  of 
apothecaries,  and  to  the  imminent  danger  of  your 
subjects  healths  and  lives,  which  abuses  by  your 
said  subjects  remaining  one  body  politic  with  the 
Company  of  Grocers,  hath  not  hitherto  nor  can¬ 
not  receive  any  due  reformation,  your  said 
subjects  having  no  place  of  authority  amongst 
them  nor  they  having  any  skill  in  the  said  science 
nor  power  to  reform  the  abuses  and  wrongs 
thereof. 
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The  petitioners  thereupon  sought  the  King  to 
incorporate  them  as  a  separate  body. 

The  King  referred  the  matter  to  the  Attorney- 
General  (Sir  Francis  Bacon)  and  the  Solicitor- 
General  (Sir  Henry  Yelverton)  with  instructions 
to  confer  with  His  Majesty’s  physicians  and  the 
apothecaries  upon  the  matter. 

The  judges  thereupon  invited  the  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  Grocers’  Company  to  attend  before 
them  at  their  Chambers  in  Gray’s  Inn,  and  upon 
receiving  this  request  the  Company  appointed  the 
Wardens  and  certain  apothecaries,  being  members 
of  the  Company,  to  attend  and  give  evidence, 
representing  that  the  incorporation  was  un¬ 
necessary  and  likely  to  prejudice  their  ancient 
Company. 

Gideon  de  Lawne,  however,  had  not  remained 
inactive,  and  he  continued  to  support  the  agitation 
in  influential  circles,  his  appointment  about  1615 
as  apothecary  to  the  King  giving  him  additional 
power  at  Court. 

The  removal  from  office  of  Baron  Ellesmere  in 

1616,  who  as  Lord  Keeper  had  jealously  examined 
all  applications  for  new  incorporation,  and  the 
election  of  Bacon  in  his  stead,  no  doubt  favoured 
the  suit  of  the  apothecaries,  and  James  was  even¬ 
tually  convinced  that  a  separate  incorporation  of 
the  apothecaries  was  desirable,  and  a  Charter 
was  accordingly  granted  them  on  December  6, 

1617. 

The  Apothecaries’  Company’s  Charter  had  a 
negative  and  a  positive  side.  Whilst  on  the  one 
hand  it  restrained  members  of  the  Grocers’  and  all 
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other  companies  from  keeping  apothecaries’  shops, 
and  from  exercising  the  “  mystery  ”  in  London  or 
within  a  radius  of  seven  miles,  it  required  every 
practitioner  to  have  served  his  full  term  of  appren¬ 
ticeship,  and  to  have  obtained  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  a  certificate  as  to  his  competence.  It 
also  conferred  on  the  society  powers  of  search, 
seizure  and  supervision  over  apothecaries’  shops  in 
London  and  within  the  aforesaid  radius,  a  privilege 
hitherto  held  by  the  Grocers’  Company.  The  new 
body  was  also  empowered  to  buy,  sell  and  make 
drugs — a  function  which,  it  is  said,  they  found  at 
first  some  difficulty  in  performing,  owing  to  the 
want  of  corporate  resources  and  the  expensive 
character  of  the  materials.  Later,  it  is  said,  the 
apothecaries  not  only  dealt  in  their  own  proper 
material,  but,  under  pretence  of  selling  liqueurs  for 
medicinal  purposes  laid  in  stock  of  the  richer  sort 
of  wines — Stowe  specifies  more  particularly  mus- 
cadel,  Malmsey,  sack,  and  bastard — thus  tres¬ 
passing  upon  the  province  and  injuring  the  rights 
of  the  vintners. 

The  new  society  was  fortunate  in  having  James 
for  a  friend.  He  would  even  call  it  “  his  ”  society  ; 
and  in  the  grant  of  arms  made  to  them,  the  apothe¬ 
caries  symbolised  their  obligations  to  the  King  by 
having  two  unicorns  introduced,  the  dexter  one 
denoting  Scotland,  James’s  native  land. 

The  foundation  of  the  Apothecaries’  Company 
was  resented  by  the  Grocers ’and  the  City  authorities, 
and  both  these  bodies  found  that  James  was  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  To  the  objections  raised  by  the 
Grocers’,  James  replied  as  follows  : 
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Another  grievance  of  mine  is  that  you  have 
condemned  the  patents  of  the  Apothecaries  in 
London.  I  myself  did  devise  that  Corporation, 
and  do  allow  it.  The  Grocers  who  complain  of 
it  are  but  Merchants.  The  mystery  of  these 
Apothecaries  was  belonging  to  the  Apothecaries, 
wherein  the  Grocers  are  unskilful  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  think  it  fitting  that  they  should  be  a  Cor¬ 
poration  of  themselves.  They  (the  Grocers) 
bring  home  rotten  wares  from  the  Indies,  Persia 
and  Greece  and  herewith  through  mixtures  make 
waters  and  sell  such  as  belong  to  the  Apothe¬ 
caries  and  think  no  man  must  control  them, 
because  they  are  not  Apothecaries. 

To  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  the  following 
letter  was  despatched  by  the  King  in  1618  on  the 
same  subject  : 

Whereas  for  the  Reformacon  of  the  mani¬ 
fold  abuses  Committed  dayly  by  unskilful  per¬ 
sons,  professing  and  practising  the  Art  of 
Apothecaries  in  London  Wee  were  lately  pleased 
upon  deliberation  and  long  advisement  first 
taken,  in  a  Cause  of  that  weight,  tending  soe  much 
to  the  Publique  good  and  safety  of  our  subjectes 
by  a  late  Chre  to  separate  the  Apothecaries  of 
London  from  the  Company  of  Grocers  to  whome 
they  were  formerly  united  And  to  create  the 
Apothecaries  into  a  distinct  body  by  themselves 
Inhabling  them  to  the  sole  practice  of  their  owne 
Arte  which  had  beene  of  late  tymes  promiscu¬ 
ously  used  by  Grocers  and  other  Emperickes 
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And  whereas  thes  Princely  care  of  oures  seemeth 
now  to  be  by  you  impugned  as  of  late  wee  have 
bin  informed  in  that  you  have  refused  to  enroll 
our  said  Chre  offered  to  you  and  not  to  ad  mitt 
their  Apprentices  as  Apothecaries  into  the  free- 
dome  of  the  Cittie.  Wee  have  you  know  that  our 
pleasure  is,  That  this  Company  of  Apothecaries 
created  by  us  shal  bee  as  free  and  absolute  in  all 
Respects  as  any  other  Corporacon  in  London 
And  doe  therefore  require  your  due  conformitie, 
and  obedience  to  us  herein,  and  in  whatsoever 
ells  shall  concerne  them  And  that  you  so  provide 
by  all  good  wayes  and  means  that  they  may  bee 
forthwith  settled  and  established  in  the  free 
practice  of  their  government  and  trade.  And 
that  they  mai  without  ympeachment  freely  use 
and  enjoye  such  granntes  and  privileges  as  wee 
in  grace  to  them  and  good  respect  to  our  subjectes 
have  thus  conferred  upon  them  And  hereof 
faile  you  not  as  you  tender  our  displeasure. 

Given  under  our  signett  at  Whitehall  the 
XJth  day  of  April,  1618. 

The  Company  of  Apothecaries  began  business 
on  September  9th,  1618,  but  in  1620  the  Grocers’ 
Company,  still  restive,  decided  to  petition  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  resolved  to  ask  Parliament 
to  pass  a  Bill  repealing  their  Charter. 

The  petition  began  as  follows  : 

“  The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Company  of 
Grocers  and  of  divers  Apothecaries  of  the  said  City  : 
most  humbly  showing  that  the  Company  of  Grocers 
being  one  of  the  chiefest  and  ancientest  Companies 
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of  London,  consisting  of  Merchants,  Retailing 
Grocers,  Apothecaries,  and  others  of  divers  trades, 
upon  the  humble  petition  and  joint  Suit  of  the 
freemen  of  the  mystery  of  the  Grocers  and  Apothe¬ 
caries  of  London,  the  Company  of  Grocers  and 
Apothecaries  were  incorporated,  made  and  con¬ 
firmed  into  one  body  politic  by  His  Majesty’s 
Patents,  in  the  forth  year  of  His  Highness’s  reign, 
and  ever  since  and  long  before,  the  Apothecaries 
and  their  medicines  and  compositions  have  been 
yearly,  as  often  as  occasion  required,  viewed, 
searched,  and  corrected  by  the  President  and 
Censors  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  by  authority 
of  Statute  made  in  the  32nd  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VIII,  And  also  by  the  Wardens  of  the 
said  Company,  assisted  with  some  skilful  Apothe¬ 
caries,  about  ten  years  since  preferred  a  Petition 
to  His  Majesty  for  the  obtaining  of  a  new  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Apothecaries  only.” 

The  King  was  not,  however,  to  be  over-ridden 
in  this  way,  believing  as  he  did  in  “  the  divine  right 
of  kings,”  and  he  accordingly  issued,  on  August  4, 
1621,  a  royal  proclamation  commanding  that  none 
should  sell,  compound  or  make  any  medicinal 
receipts,  or  sell  or  distil  to  sell  any  oils,  waters  or 
other  extracts  in  London  or  within  seven  miles,  but 
apothecaries  of  the  new  company,  upon  great  pains, 
therein  contained. 

Furthermore,  the  proclamation  even  commanded 
that  none  should  presume  to  petition  His  Majesty 
for  alteration  of  the  aforesaid  order. 

The  next  step  was  taken  in  1624  by  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation,  who  entered  into  direct  com- 
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munication  with  the  King  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
the  cancellation  of  the  Charter.  The  King  met  the 
Civil  authorities,  and  explained  that  he  passed  the 
Charter  on  his  own  judgment  and  did  not  propose 
to  repeal  it. 

Two  months  later  he  issued  a  Warrant  to  the 
Apothecaries’  Company  to  proceed  in  the  due 
execution  of  their  Charter,  and  this  ended  the 
dispute. 
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Royal  exactions — Demands  for  men  and  money — Supplies  of  corn 
to  be  kept — Loyalty  to  the  Head  of  the  State — Ship  money — The 
Committee  of  Corporations — Entertaining  General  Monk — The  Great 
Fire — Grocers’  Hall  burnt  down — Bank  of  England  at  Grocers’ 
Hall — New  Charter  granted. 

In  these  days  of  constitutional  government  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  realise  the  position  of  the  people 
of  England  in  the  despotic  days  of  the  Stuarts  and 
earlier,  when  heavy  exactions  were  arbitrarily  made 
upon  the  citizens  of  London,  and  in  particular  the 
Livery  Companies. 

The  City  Companies  were  regularly  regarded  as  a 
convenient  channel  for  providing  money  and  men 
for  all  kinds  of  royal  enterprises,  and  the  wealthy 
members  of  the  Grocers’  came  in  for  their  full  share 
of  these  exactions. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  these  demands  is  well 
summarised  by  Herbert,  the  Guildhall  Librarian, 
in  his  history  of  the  City  Companies  : 

“  Contributions  towards  setting  the  poor  to  work, 
towards  erecting  the  Royal  Exchange,  towards 
cleansing  the  City  ditch,  and  towards  projects  of 
discovering  new  countries  ;  money  for  furnishing 
military  and  naval  armaments  ;  for  men,  arms  and 
ammunition  to  protect  the  City  ;  for  State  and  City 
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pageants  and  attendances  ;  for  provision  of  coal 
and  corn,  compulsory  loans,  State  lotteries,  mono¬ 
polies,  patents,  concealments,  seditious  publica¬ 
tions  and  practices,  and  twenty  other  sponging 
expedients  were  among  the  more  prominent  of  the 
engines  by  which  that  ‘  mother  of  her  people,’ 
Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  James  and  Charles, 
contrived  to  screw  from  the  Companies  their 
wealth.” 

They  were  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Aladdin’s  Cave 
to  which  the  King  and  Queen  at  will  could  resort 
for  whatever  their  royal  pleasure  desired.  Was  it 
men  for  the  war  ?  A  precept  to  the  Company 
through  the  Lord  Mayor.  Was  it  money  ?  Another 
precept.  Did  the  Royal  Household  run  short  of 
corn  ?  Another  precept.  Were  ships  required  for 
the  King’s  Navy  ?  Another  precept.  Was  it  finan¬ 
cial  support  for  a  State  Lottery  ?  Another  precept. 
And  so  right  through  the  records  of  the  Grocers’ 
and  other  Companies  we  read  of  these  applications 
for  men  and  money. 

A  compulsory  loan  was  levied  upon  the  City  in 
1558  to  provide  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  with  France,  and  the  Grocers’  share  of  this 
contribution  was  £7,055. 

In  1557  the  Grocers  were  commanded  to  find 
sixty  “  good,  sadd  and  hable  soulders  ...  as 
well  for  the  suretie  and  safeguarde  of  their  highness’s 
chambre  and  citie  of  London  and  the  resistaunce  of 
such  malicitious  attempts  as  may  happen  to  be  made 
against  the  same  by  anny  foreigne  enemie.” 

In  1562  the  Company  is  directed  to  provide 
thirty-five  “  goode,  apte,  and  talle  persons  ”  to  be 
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soldiers,  twenty-four  of  whom  were  to  be  armed  with 
“  corselettes  and  weaponed  with  pykes  or  bills.” 

In  1574  the  Company  was  ordered  to  provide 
fourteen  firkins  of  gunpowder,  each  firkin  to  contain 
at  least  sixty  pounds,  and  in  1588,  the  year  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  the  Company  supplied,  on 
demand,  five  hundred  men. 

The  threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
and  its  subsequent  destruction,  gave  further  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  demands  upon  the  City.  In  1591  the 
Lord  Mayor  received  a  request  to  supply  “  six 
shippes  of  war  and  one  pynasse  ”  at  a  cost  of  £ 8,000 , 
and  again  the  Grocers  are  found  subscribing  £ 622 
towards  this  charge,  it  being  supplemented,  five 
years  later,  by  a  further  contribution  of  £526 
“  towards  the  setting  forth  of  the  said  shippes  and 
pynasses.” 

The  Companies  were  also  authorised  to  keep 
supplies  of  corn  and  coal  in  case  of  anticipated 
periods  of  national  scarcity,  and  in  1560  we  find  the 
Grocers’  Company  called  to  provide  £400  for  a 
provision  of  corn  for  the  City,  “  on  account  of  the 
great  and  excessive  price  of  wheat  and  grain  and 
also  the  great  scarcity  and  want  of  the  same  that 
there  was  and  was  very  likely  short  to  increase  by 
reason  of  the  great  excess  and  abundance  of  rain 
and  unseasonable  weather  it  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  of  late  to  send  within  the  realm,  if  some  good 
remedy,  provision  and  stay  should  not  be  speedily 
provided  for  the  same.” 

In  March,  1616,  the  receipt  of  a  further  precept 
from  the  Lord  Mayor  is  recorded,  requesting  the 
Company  to  furnish  six  quarters  of  wheat  meal  to 
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be  sold  at  the  market  of  Queen  Hithe  every  Wednes¬ 
day  to  the  poor. 

As  a  result  of  these  demands,  the  Grocers’  Com¬ 
pany  had  regular  granaries  at  Bridewall  and  the 
Bridge  House,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  Royal 
Household  to  cast  longing  eyes  upon  these  stores,  a 
request  being  received  from  the  Lord  High  Steward, 
the  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Comptroller  in  1622, 
for  thirty  or  forty  quarters  of  “  your  best  and 
meatest  wheate.” 

The  custom  of  storing  corn  continued  till  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666,  when,  owing  to  the  Company’s 
property  being  destroyed,  the  custom  lapsed. 

Loyalty  to  the  Head  of  the  State — Right  through 
the  centuries  the  Grocers’  Company  have  been 
conspicuous  for  their  attachment  to  the  Throne, 
and  when  we  remember  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
royal  supremacy  was  one  of  the  foremost  objects  of 
Elizabeth’s  policy,  the  oath  taken  by  the  Grocers 
in  1584  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

On  the  6th  November,  1584,  the  Assistants  and 
Livery  assembled  together  at  the  Hall,  “  to  seal  and 
subscribe  unto  two  several  rolls  of  parchment  and 
to  take  oaths  to  perform  the  Articles  following 
being  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  Rolls 
being  sent  from  the  Lord  Mayor  by  direction  from 
the  Lord  Chancellor  together  with  the  oath  here¬ 
after  also  following. 

“  Forasmuch  as  Almighty  God  hath  ordained 
Kings,  Queens  and  Princes  to  have  Dominion  and 
Rule  over  all  their  subjects  and  to  preserve  them  in 
the  profession  and  observation  of  the  true  Christian 
religion  according  to  His  Holy  word  and  command- 
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ments,  and  in  like  sort  that  all  subjects  should  love 
fear  and  obey  their  Sovereign  princes  being  Kings  or 
Queens,  and  to  the  utmost  of  their  powers  at  all 
times  to  withstand  pursue  and  suppress  all 
manner  of  persons  that  shall  by  any  means  intend 
and  attempt  anything  dangerous  or  hurtful  to  the 
honours  estates  or  persons  of  their  sovereigns. 
Therefore  we  whose  names  are  or  shall  be  subscribe 
to  this  writing  being  natural  born  subjects  of  this 
realm  of  England,  and  having  so  gracious  a  lady  our 
Sovereign  Elizabeth  by  the  ordinance  of  God  our 
most  rightful  Queen,  reigning  over  us  these  many 
years  with  great  felicity  to  our  inestimable  comfort, 
and  finding  of  late  by  divers  depositions  Confessions 
and  sundry  advertisements  out  of  foreign  parts  by 
creditable  persons  well  known  to  her  Majesty’s 
Counsel  and  to  divers  others  that  for  the  further¬ 
ance  and  advancement  of  some  pretended  title  to 
the  Crown  of  this  realm,  it  hath  been  manifest  that 
the  life  of  our  gracious  sovereign  lady  Queen  Elizabeth 
hath  been  most  traitorously  and  devilishly  sought  and 
the  same  followed  dangerously  to  the  peril  of  her 
person  If  Almighty  God  her  perpetual  defender  of 
His  mercy  had  not  revealed  and  withstood  the  same. 
By  whose  life  we  and  all  other  her  majesty’s  loyal 
and  true  subjects  do  enjoy  an  inestimable  benefit  of 
peace  in  this  land,  do  for  the  reasons  and  causes 
before  alleged  not  only  acknowledge  ourselves  most 
justly  bound  with  our  lives  lands  and  goods  in  her 
defence  and  for  her  safety  to  withstand  pursue  and 
suppress  all  such  mischievous  persons  and  all  other  her 
enemies  of  what  nation  condition  or  degree  soever 
they  be  or  by  what  colour  or  title  they  shall  pretend 
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to  be  her  enemies  or  to  attempt  any  harm  unto  her 
person  But  we  do  also  think  it  our  most  bounden 
duties  for  the  great  benefit  of  peace  and  godly 
government  which  we  have  more  plentifully  re¬ 
ceived  this  many  years  under  her  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  than  our  forefathers  have  done  in  any  longer 
time  of  any  other  her  progenitors  Kings  of  this  realm 
to  declare  and  by  this  writing  make  manifest  our 
loyal  and  bounden  duties  to  our  said  sovereign  Lady 
for  her  safety.  And  to  that  end  we  and  every  of 
us  first  calling  to  witness  the  holy  name  of  Almighty 
God,  do  voluntarily  and  most  willingly  bind  our¬ 
selves  every  one  of  us  to  the  other  jointly  and 
severally  in  the  bond  of  one  firm  and  loyal  society 
and  do  hereby  bow  and  promise  before  the  majesty 
of  Almighty  God  that  with  our  whole  powers 
bodies  lives  lands  and  goods  and  with  our  children 
and  servants  we  and  every  of  us  will  faithfully  serve 
and  humbly  obey  our  said  sovereign  lady  Queen 
Elizabeth  against  all  estates  dignities  and  earthly 
powers  whatsoever  and  will  as  well  with  our  joint 
as  particular  forces  during  our  lives  withstand 
offend  and  pursue  as  well  by  force  of  arms  as  by  all 
other  means  of  revenge  all  manner  of  persons  of 
what  estate  soever  they  shall  be  and  their  abetters 
that  shall  attempt  any  act  counsel  or  consent  to 
anything  that  shall  tend  to  the  harm  of  her  Majesty’s 
royal  person  And  we  shall  never  desist  from  all 
manner  of  forcible  pursuit  against  such  persons  to 
the  uttermost  extermination  of  them  their  counsel¬ 
lors  aiders  and  abetters  And  if  any  such  wicked 
attempt  against  her  Majesty’s  most  royal  person 
shall  be  taken  in  hand  or  procured  whereby  any 
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that  may  have  or  shall  pretend  title  to  come  to  this 
realm  by  the  untimely  death  of  her  majesty  so 
wickedly  procured  (which  God  for  His  mercy’s 
sake  forbid)  may  be  advanced  we  do  not  only  vow 
and  bind  ourselves  both  jointly  and  severally  never 
to  allow  accept  or  favour  such  pretended  successor 
by  whom  or  for  whom  any  such  detestable  act  shall 
be  attempted  or  committed,  or  any  that  may  any 
way  claim  by  or  from  such  person  or  pretended 
successor  as  is  aforesaid  by  whom  or  for  whom  such 
an  act  shall  be  attempted  or  committed  as  unworthy 
of  all  government  in  any  Christian  realm  or  civil 
society.  But  do  also  further  vow  and  protest  as  we 
are  most  bounden  and  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
eternal  and  everliving  God  to  prosecute  such  person 
or  persons  to  the  death  with  our  joint  and  particular 
forces  and  to  take  the  uttermost  revenge  on  them 
that  by  any  possible  means  we  or  any  of  us  can 
devise  and  do  or  cause  to  be  devised  or  done  for 
their  utter  overthrow  and  extirpation  and  to  the 
better  corroboration  of  this  our  loyal  bond  and 
association.  We  do  also  testify  by  this  writing 
that  we  do  confirm  the  contents  hereof  by  our 
oaths  corporally  taken  upon  the  Holy  Evangelist 
with  the  express  condition  that  no  one  of  us  shall 
for  any  respect  of  persons  or  causes  for  fear  or 
reward  separate  ourselves  from  this  association 
or  fail  in  the  prosecution  hereof  during  our  lives 
upon  pain  to  be  by  the  rest  of  us  prosecuted  and 
suppressed  as  perjured  persons  and  as  public  enemies 
to  God  our  Queen  or  native  country  To  which 
punishment  and  pains  we  do  voluntarily  submit 
ourselves  and  every  of  us  without  benefit  of  any 
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exception  to  be  hereafter  challenged  by  any  colour 
or  pretext.  In  witness  of  all  which  premises  to  be 
inviolably  kept  we  do  to  this  writing  put  our  hands 
and  seals  and  shall  be  most  ready  to  accept  and  admit 
any  others  hereafter  to  this  society  and  association 
Dated  the  6th  November  Anno  Regne  Elizabeth 
etc.  26,  An  dni.  1584.” 

The  Oath — “  S.  A.  B.  having  thoroughly  and 
advisedly  weighed  and  considered  the  contents  of 
this  present  instrument  of  Association  through 
God’s  good  Grace  do  promise  most  faithfully 
under  my  hand  and  seal  to  perform  the  same  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  So  help  me  God  and  the  holy 
contents  of  this  Book. 

“  The  names  of  such  as  did  seal  :  Mr.  Hugh 
Morgan,  Mr.  Jackman,  Mr.  William  Layes  (War¬ 
dens),  Mr.  Thomas  Gore,  Mr.  Nicholas  Ludding- 
ton,  Mr.  William  Holstocke,  Mr.  Gregory  New¬ 
man,  Mr.  Edward  Elmer,  Mr.  John  Ryche,  Mr. 
Richard  Younge,  Mr.  William  Ormeshawe,  Mr. 
George  Stockmeade,  Mr.  James  Huish,  Mr.  Robert 
Winche,  Mr.  Roger  Warfield,  Mr.  John  Pelsant, 
Mr.  William  Colles,  Mr.  Henry  Faux,  Mr.  Thomas 
Greye,  Mr.  Robert  Brooke,  Mr.  Richard  Hale, 
Mr.  John  Newman,  Mr.  William  Mills,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Horne,  Mr.  Thomas  Tyrrel,  Gregory  Young, 
Edmond  Pigott,  Richard  St.  Man,  Henry  Cole- 
thurst,  Henry  Anderson,  William  Brooklanck,  John 
Awdley,  Peter  Haughton,  Paul  Bannynge,  Robert 
Marsh,  John  Alden,  Gamaliel  Woodford,  Robert 
Payne,  Hughe  Gould,  Richard  Deman,  John  Seager, 
Launcelot  Batherst,  John  Hide,  Oliver  Stile,  Robert 
Hall,  Gyles  Plowland,  William  Povie,  Thomas 
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Boxe,  Humphrey  Wylde,  Simon  Lawrence,  Robert 
Fletton,  William  Pennington,  John  Rogers,  William 
Salter,  Thomas  Martyn,  William  Kelsicke,  Richard 
Brookes,  Edward  Plolmeden,  William  Babham, 
Phillip  Jones,  Thomas  Gardiner,  William  Further, 
Luke  Lane,  Edward  Buckley,  Augustine  Fulke, 
Vincent  Norrington,  Giles  Flemynge,  Thomas 
Pigott,  Stephen  Scarboroughe,  Nicholas  Stile, 
Robert  Coxe,  John  Nashe.” 

Notwithstanding  constant  expressions  of  loyalty, 
the  City  and  Companies  were  continually  asked  to 
meet  fresh  demands  by  succeeding  monarchs. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  arbitrary  tax  called 
“  ship-money  ”  grew  up,  the  levying  of  which  was 
the  occasion  of  so  many  disasters  to  Charles  I  a 
few  years  later. 

In  1639  a  precept  was  received  from  the  Lord 
Mayor  by  the  Wardens,  “  for  the  loan  of  £100  from 
this  Company  for  six  months  towards  the  setting 
forth  and  furnishing  of  a  ship.” 

The  Court  of  Assistants,  having  considered  the 
matter,  resolved  to  refuse  the  request  in  the  following 
terms  : 

“  That  forasmuch  as  it  appears  that  this  Company 
is  much  indebted,  and  hath  yearly  paid  ship-money 
and  hath  heretofore  lent  several  sums  of  money  to 
this  city  for  the  like  occasions,  which  are  not  yet 
repaid  and  for  diverse  other  things,  it  is  resolved 
and  agreed  by  this  court  not  to  lend  the  said  money 
required  by  the  said  letter,  unless  sufficient  security 
be  given  for  repayment  thereof  at  the  end  of  six 
months.” 

The  King’s  difficulties  were  however  increasing, 
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his  attempt  at  absolute  government  was  fast 
coming  to  an  end. 

The  calling  of  a  Parliament  in  the  following  year, 
and  the  trouble  with  Scotland,  led  to  a  compulsory 
demand  made  upon  the  City  for  £200,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Northern  Army.  This  was  met 
by  a  contribution  from  the  Grocers’  Company  of 
£4>5°°- 

A  new  Charter,  with  additional  liberties,  was 
granted  to  the  Company  this  year. 

Three  years  later  the  Grocers’  were  paying  £30 
a  week  to  Parliament  towards  the  support  of  the 
troops,  as  well  as  £6  for  the  defence  of  the  City 
with  chains  and  engines,  and  £8  for  the  relief  of 
wounded  soldiers.  All  these  exactions  pressed  so 
heavily  upon  the  Company  that  it  was  ordered  that 
£1,000  worth  of  plate  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
treasury  and  sold  for  the  payments  of  debts.  The 
same  year  a  sum  of  £4,500  was  the  Grocers’  share  of 
a  total  of  £50,000  ordered  to  be  raised  from  the 
companies  by  the  Lord  Mayor  “  for  defence  of  the 
City  in  these  dangerous  times,  as  the  Parliament 
forces  are  approaching.”  This  forced  the  Wardens 
to  sell  all  the  plate  except  £300  worth,  which  was 
retained  for  necessary  use.  One  would  have 
thought  that  now  at  length  the  exactions  of  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  ceased  ;  but  it  was  not  so,  for  in 
1645  the  Committee  of  Safety,  sitting  at  the  Haber¬ 
dashers’  Hall,  sent  for  the  Wardens  of  the  Grocers’ 
Company  and  informed  them  that  they  had  learned 
that  the  Company  was  indebted  to  one  Richard 
Greenough  in  the  sum  of  £500,  who  had,  as  they 
alleged,  been  found  a  delinquent  to  the  Parliament. 
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They  therefore  demanded  a  speedy  payment  of 
the  £500  to  themselves.  The  Court,  whom  the 
Wardens  consulted,  found  resistance  useless  ;  so 
they  were  obliged  to  borrow  the  money  on  the 
Company’s  seal  and  “  restore  the  bond.” 

In  1652  a  special  committee  entitled  the  “  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Corporations  ”  was  appointed  by  the 
Parliament.  It  seems  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this 
body  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  Charters,  and 
on  December  1st  of  that  year  the  Grocers’  Charter 
was  called  for.  The  Wardens  were  directed  by  the 
Court  to  proceed  with  caution,  taking  the  original 
and  also  a  copy,  and  instructed  not  to  let  the  original 
go  out  of  their  hands  unless  peremptorily  required 
to  do  so.  A  proposal  for  confirming  and  renewing 
the  Charter  appears  to  have  followed  the  interview, 
and  the  Company  left  the  matter  in  the  Wardens’ 
hands.  Cromwell,  who  was  made  Lord  Protector 
the  next  year,  is  stated  to  have  granted  the  Company 
a  new  Charter  by  which  it  was  empowered  to  make 
by-laws  for  its  government,  and  amongst  other 
privileges,  it  gave  the  power  to  levy  a  fine  of  £30 
on  a  member  on  his  admission.  Possibly  this  was 
to  enable  the  Company  to  replenish  its  impoverished 
chest.  However  that  may  be,  no  trace  of  the 
Cromwellian  Charter  now  remains,  and  if  it  ever 
existed,  it  doubtless  went  the  way  of  all  such 
documents  at  the  Restoration,  when  the  acts  of  the 
Commonwealth  Government  were  nullified  and 
disowned. 

At  the  time  of  the  Restoration  the  position  of  the 
Company  had  reached  high-water  mark.  On  the 
8th  February,  1660,  it  had  entertained  General 
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Monk  to  a  banquet  at  Grocers’  Hall,  and  bestowed 
upon  him  the  honorary  freedom  of  the  Company  in 
recognition  of  his  public  services,  the  first  occasion 
upon  which  such  an  honour  was  conferred. 

The  Lord  Mayor  for  that  year  was  Sir  Thomas 
Alleyn,  a  member  of  the  Company,  and  it  fell  to 
his  lot  to  welcome  Charles  II  when  he  made  his 
State  entry  into  the  City,  and  the  King,  at  his 
request,  accepted  the  office  of  Master  of  the 
Company. 

Considerable  trade  expansion  took  place,  sugar, 
tobacco,  coffee  and  tea  were  becoming  articles  of 
general  consumption  ;  merchant  trading  companies 
were  competing  for  the  world’s  commerce  and  trade 
was  becoming  completely  transformed.  Then  came 
the  Great  Fire  of  London,  which  wiped  out  the 
Grocers’  Hall  and  also  their  extensive  property  in 
the  City,  a  calamity  which  almost  terminated  its 
existence.  The  archives  of  the  Company  which 
were  stored  in  a  turret  in  the  garden  were  luckily 
saved. 

“  The  destruction  of  the  Hall  and  property,” 
Mr.  Somers  Smith,  the  late  Clerk  to  the  Company, 
points  out,  “  was  not  the  full  measure  of  the  cal¬ 
amity.  The  Company  were  heavily  in  debt  ;  the 
main  resource  for  providing  funds,  the  fines  levied 
on  the  re-letting  of  houses,  now  failed  them.  In 
the  general  ruin  caused  by  the  fire  the  value  of 
building  sites  fell  to  nothing  ;  the  rents  obtainable 
were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  payments  for  chari¬ 
table  objects  charged  upon  them.  For  almost  a 
century  from  the  date  of  the  fire  the  history  of  the 
Company  is  that  of  a  continuous  struggle  to  main- 
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tain  its  existence.  It  was  decided  to  appeal  to  the 
members  for  contributions  to  defray  the  cost  of 
rebuilding  the  Hall,  but  only  £700  was  received, 
a  sum  totally  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 

Fortunately,  Sir  John  Cutler  came  to  their 
assistance,  and  his  liberality  enabled  them  to 
rebuild  the  dining-room  and  parlour,  thus  giving 
the  Company  once  more  a  home. 

It  was  found  impossible,  however,  to  complete 
the  building  of  the  Hall  till  some  years  later,  when 
Sir  John  Moore,  Master  of  the  Company  in  1671, 
gave  them  a  liberal  contribution,  and,  others  follow¬ 
ing  his  example,  the  Hall  was  restored  and 
completed.  • 

Sir  John  Moore  hired  the  Hall  for  his  Mayoralty, 
and  this  public  action  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
his  successors,  thus  assisting  to  relieve  the  finances 
of  the  Company. 

An  event  now  occurred  which  practically  enabled 
the  Company  to  retrieve  its  fortunes. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  established  in  1694, 
and  in  June  of  that  year,  in  the  premises  of  the 
Mercers’  Company,  Sir  John  Houblon,  a  member 
of  the  Grocers’  Company,  became  the  first  Governor. 
In  October  the  business  was  transferred  to  Grocers’ 
Hall,  under  an  agreement  which  provided  for  a 
tenancy  of  the  Hall,  as  usually  let  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
for  eleven  years,  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  £5,000  and 
the  granting  of  a  loan  of  like  amount. 

The  Bank  continued  to  be  the  Company’s  tenants 
until  1734,  when  the  house  and  gardens,  once  the 
property  of  Sir  John  Houblon,  in  Threadneedle 
Street,  were  bought  and  a  new  building  erected  on 
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the  site.  By  that  time  the  Company  was  relieved 
of  its  embarrassments  ;  the  records  show  that  in 
the  year  1730  they  had  a  cash  balance  of  £3,000 
available  for  investment. 

The  City  Corporation,  as  well  as  the  Companies, 
were  soon  to  find  themselves  in  conflict  with  the 
Court  parties,  who  were  anxious  to  obtain  supreme 
power  over  their  constitutions,  and  in  1684,  Charles  II 
issued  the  celebrated  writ  of  quo  warranto  wherein 
he  instituted  an  enquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  City 
Charters.  The  Court  of  the  Grocers’  Company 
deemed  it  expedient  to  surrender  their  Charter, 
but  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  in  1689 
restored  the  ancient  privileges  both  to  the  City 
and  the  Companies,  and  the  Grocers’  Company 
was  subsequently  to  be  honoured  by  William  III 
consenting  to  accept  the  office  of  master  for  the  year. 

A  new  Charter,  which  fully  confirmed  the  privi¬ 
leges  contained  in  earlier  Charters,  and  which 
added  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company  all 
persons  following  the  trade  of  confectioners,  drug¬ 
gists,  tobacconists  and  sugar  refiners,  was  granted. 
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The  Charter  of  William  and  Mary — The  Company  re-examines  the 
Bye-Laws — Duties  of  Apprentices  and  Masters — Inspection  of  Grocers’ 
shops  continued — The  Grocers’  Wares  of  the  period — All  engaged  in  th 
trade  to  become  Members — Peter  Motteux  sets  up  in  trade — Joins  the 
Grocers’  Company — Comments  of  “  The  Spectator  ” — Greater  free¬ 
dom  to  trade — Bye-Laws  of  Company  amended — Grocer  Lord  Mayors 
of  the  18th  century — Sir  John  Barnard. 

Following  the  grant  of  the  new  Charter  William 
and  Mary,  it  was  decided  to  re-examine  and  revise 
the  bye-laws  of  the  Company,  and  in  1690  the  Court 
approved  of  the  new  draft,  containing  forty-six 
provisions  for  the  government  of  the  Company 
and  the  regulation  of  the  trade. 

Power  was  given  to  the  Wardens  and  Assistants 
to  convene  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Assistants, 
“  Wherein  care  shall  be  taken  as  well  for  the  better 
ordering  ruling  and  governing  of  the  said  Society 
and  the  Members  thereof  and  others  using  the 
Mystery  or  Trade  of  Grocery  in  any  of  the  kinds 
thereof  or  anything  thereto  appertaining  within  the 
City  of  London,  liberties  thereof  or  three  miles 
compass  of  the  same  City.  As  also  for  the  correc¬ 
tion  redress  and  reformation  of  such  abuses  and 
disorders  as  may  happen  in  the  said  Society  and 
hearing  and  determining  any  complaints  amongst 
any  of  the  members  journeymen  and  apprentices 
ice 
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thereof  and  shall  and  may  when  they  shall  think  it 
convenient  there  admit  and  bind  Apprentices  to 
their  respective  members  according  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  kingdom  and  may  also  then  and 
there  assess  and  impose  reasonable  fines  upon  all 
delinquents  and  offenders  for  deceits  and  abuses 
in  any  of  the  wares  spices  drugs  and  merchandise 
belonging  to  the  said  mystery.” 

The  Wardens  were  also  to  see  that  the  terms  of 
apprenticeship  were  observed  by  both  the  masters 
and  apprentices.  It  was  provided,  for  instance, 
that  if  any  member  of  the  Fellowship  complained 
of  any  ill  usage,  “  abuse  or  stubborness,  lewd  and 
disobedient  behaviour  or  other  offence  or  crime  of 
his  or  their  apprentice  or  apprentices  committed 
against  his  or  their  Master  or  Masters  contrary  to 
the  covenants  contained  in  his  or  their  Indentures 
of  Apprentice,  whensoever  such  complaint  shall  be 
so  made,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the 
said  Wardens  or  any  two  or  more  of  them  to  send 
for  such  apprentice  or  apprentices  and  upon 
examination  and  due  proof  made  unto  them,  of 
his  or  their  said  offence  or  offences  to  give  or  cause 
to  be  given  unto  him  or  them  such  lawful  and 
reasonable  correction  as  by  the  said  Wardens  or 
any  two  or  more  of  them  shall  be  thought  meet. 
And  further  to  make  and  set  down  such  further 
orders  between  the  Master  or  Mistress  and  his 
her  or  their  apprentice  or  apprentices  as  in  their 
good  discretion  they  shall  think  convenient.” 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  was  recognised 
that  even  masters  might  fall  short  of  perfection  ; 
they  might,  for  instance,  fail  to  properly  instruct 
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the  young  men  in  the  “  mysteries  ”  of  the  trade, 
or  they  might  even  provide  insufficient  food,  or 
administer  unlawful  correction.  These  wise  old 
Grocers  therefore  agreed  that  “  if  any  apprentice 
bound  to  any  freeman  of  the  said  Society  at  any 
times  hereafter  shall  make  complaint  to  the  said 
Wardens  or  any  two  or  more  of  them  for  want  of 
learning  or  instruction  in  the  trade  or  mistery 
whereto  he  was  bound  apprentice,  or  for  lack  of 
necessary  meat,  drink,  apparel,  unlawful  correction 
or  misusage  or  any  such  like  cause  whatsoever  ; 
then  and  in  such  case  whensoever  such  complaint 
shall  be  made  and  proved  to  be  true  and  upon  such 
cause  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said 
Wardens  or  any  two  or  more  of  them  to  send  for  the 
party  or  parties  complained  of  and  upon  due  ex¬ 
amination  and  proof  thereof  shall  make  and  set 
such  good  order  between  the  said  parties  as  to  them 
in  their  good  discretion  shall  seem  convenient  always 
and  as  often  as  such  complaints  shall  be  made  unto 
them  or  any  two  or  more  of  them.” 

Should  any  member  attempt  to  flout  the  authority 
of  the  Court  and  “  deny  delay  and  refuse  to  obey 
and  perform  such  order  as  the  said  Wardens  or  any 
two  or  more  of  them  shall  make  in  that  behalf, 
he  or  they  so  denying,  delaying  or  refusing  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  to  the  Wardens  of  the  said  Mistery 
for  the  time  being  to  the  use  of  the  said  Wardens 
and  Commonalty  the  sum  of  Five  pounds  or  any 
lesser  sum  at  the  discretion  of  the  Wardens,  or  any 
two  or  more  of  them  to  be  in  default  of  payment 
recovered  and  levied  in  such  manner  as  is  herein¬ 
after  appointed.” 
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The  excellence  and  purity  of  foodstuffs  were  still  a 
primary  concern  of  the  Company,  and  lest  any 
individual  Grocer  might  attempt  to  palm  off  on  the 
public  impure  foods,  a  further  bye-law  provided, 
“  That  no  person  or  persons  of  the  said  Fellowship 
shall  wittingly  buy  or  sell,  utter  or  expose  to  sale 
within  his  or  their  house  or  houses,  shops,  ware¬ 
house  or  other  places  any  perished,  rotten,  false  or 
counterfeit  wares,  merchandise  or  commodities 
whatsoever  upon  pain  to  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
Wardens  of  the  said  Society  for  the  time  being  to 
and  for  the  use  of  the  said  Company  the  sum  of 
Ten  shillings  of  lawful  money  of  England  for  every 
such  offence  for  the  first  time,  for  the  second  offence 
the  sum  of  Twenty  shillings  of  like  lawful  money 
and  for  the  third  offence  such  fine  or  sum  as  by  the 
Court  of  Assistants  for  that  purpose  shall  be 
ordered  and  imposed  upon  him  or  them  not  exceed¬ 
ing  the  sum  of  Ten  pounds  of  like  money  every  of 
which  said  forfeitures  to  be  in  default  of  payment 
thereof  recovered  or  levied  in  such  manner  as  is 
hereinafter  appointed.” 

The  usual  inspection  of  Grocers’  shops  was  to  be 
continued  :  “  It  is  ordered  ordained  and  established 
that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said 
Wardens  of  the  said  Mistery  for  the  time  being  or 
their  sufficient  Deputies  and  all  and  every  such 
members  of  the  said  Society  as  from  time  to  time 
shall  be  thereunto  required  or  appointed  by  the 
Court  of  Assistants  of  the  said  Fellowship  or  the 
major  part  of  them  assembled  once  or  oftner  in  every 
year  yearly  for  ever  at  such  time  and  times  as  they 
in  their  discretion  shall  think  fit  with  their  weights 
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beames  and  standards  and  attended  with  the  Clerke 
and  Officers  of  the  said  Society  for  the  time  being 
and  by  such  other  persons  skilful  and  knowing  in 
each  kind  of  the  said  Mistery  or  Art  as  heretofore 
hath  been  used  to  view  and  essay  all  weights,  beames 
and  powders  and  to  search  view  and  essay  all 
Raisins,  Currants,  Prunes,  Figs,  Almonds,  Sugar, 
Pepper,  Cloves,  Mace,  Nutmegs,  Cinnamon,  Gin¬ 
ger,  Long  Pepper,  Wormseeds,  Carraway  seeds, 
Cummin  seeds,  Anniseeds,  Coriander  seeds,  Dates 
and  Spikenard,  Gallingall,  Turmerick,  Setwell, 
Cassia,  Festualas,  Jamaica  Pepper,  Senas,  Barbaries, 
Cassias,  Lignius  and  Gumms  of  all  sorts,  Tobacco, 
Hops,  Wax,  Alums,  Madders  and  all  other  spices, 
Drugs,  Grocery  Wares  and  Merchandises  which 
are  or  usually  have  been  or  by  law  ought  to  be 
garbled  And  all  wares,  spices,  drugs,  confects, 
merchandises  and  other  things  whatsoever  of  or 
belonging  to  the  said  Trade  or  Mistery  of  a  Grocer, 
Druggist,  Confectioner,  Tobacconist,  Tobacco  cut¬ 
ter,  Chandler  and  Sugar  Baker  or  either  or  any  of 
them  within  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster 
and  Liberties  thereof  and  three  miles  compass  of 
the  said  City  of  London,  to  be  uttered  or  sold  or 
which  shall  be  exposed  to  sale  by  any  person  or 
persons  whatsoever  under  the  denomination  of  Grocers 
or  any  of  the  said  other  trades  belonging  to  the  said 
Mistery  or  such  or  so  many  of  them  as  from  time  to 
time  shall  be  judged  meet  and  convenient  in  order 
to  reform  and  regulate  all  frauds,  deceits,  and 
abuses  without  injury  or  oppression  to  any. 

“  And  to  take  an  account  in  writing  of  all  and 
every  the  abuses,  frauds,  falsities,  deceits  and 
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defects  as  well  in  weights  and  balances  as  also  in 
the  goods,  wares,  spices,  merchandises  and  com¬ 
modities  of  any  nature,  kind  or  sort  whatsoever 
which  shall  be  found  in  the  said  search  Together 
with  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  every  person 
to  whom  the  same  shall  be  so  found  and  to  return 
the  same  at  and  unto  the  next  Court  of  Assistants 
to  be  holden  for  the  said  Company  To  the  intent 
the  same  may  be  duly  entered  into  the  Company’s 
Books. 

“  And  that  such  Fine  or  Punishment  may  be  set 
or  imposed  upon  every  such  offender  as  by  the 
members  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  or  the  major 
part  of  them  assembled  upon  mature  deliberation 
having  respect  to  the  nature  of  each  offence  in 
their  sound  discretions  shall  be  fit  and  reasonable 
so  as  such  Fine  for  any  one  offence  at  any  one  time 
do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  Five  pounds  of  lawful 
money  of  England. 

“  And  if  any  such  person  or  persons  so  using  or 
exercising  or  which  shall  hereafter  use  or  exercise 
the  said  Trades  or  Misteries  or  any  of  them  shall  be 
disobedient,  contumacious  and  resist  any  such 
search  or  shall  refuse  to  permit  and  suffer  the  said 
Wardens  and  others  aforesaid  to  view,  search  and 
essay  his  and  their  weights,  balances,  goods,  wares, 
spices  and  merchandises  belonging  to  the  said 
Trades,  Misteries  or  any  of  them  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  to  the  Wardens  of  the  said  Mistery  for  the  time 
being  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  said  Wardens  and 
Commonalty  for  every  such  offence  the  sum  of 
thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  of  lawful  English 
money. 
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“  And  further  that  if  any  of  the  Wardens  of  the 
said  Mistery  for  the  time  being  or  other  members  of 
the  said  Company  so  to  be  appointed  and  em¬ 
powered  by  the  Court  of  Assistants  to  make  searches 
as  aforesaid  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  such 
searches  at  such  time  and  times  as  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Wardens  of  the  said  Mistery  or  any  two  or 
more  of  them  for  the  time  being  or  shall  not  make 
due  return  of  all  the  offences  abuses  and  defaults 
which  shall  be  found  upon  such  search  and  the 
names  of  the  defaulters  at  and  to  the  next  Court  of 
Assistants  to  be  holden  for  the  said  Society  after 
every  such  search  and  view  whereby  the  Fines  and 
Forfeitures  for  every  such  offence  and  offences 
may  be  received  and  recovered  or  levied  of  and  upon 
the  respective  offenders  according  to  the  tenor  of 
these  present  Ordinances  (except  in  case  of  reason¬ 
able  excuse  to  be  allowed  of  by  the  major  part  of 
the  members  then  assembled  in  such  Court  or  Courts 
of  Assistants  to  be  holden  for  the  said  Company) 
shall  for  every  such  neglect  or  default  forfeit  and 
pay  to  the  Wardens  of  the  said  Society  the  sum  of 
Thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  of  lawful  money 
of  England,  every  of  which  said  Forfeitures  for 
default  of  payment  thereof  to  be  recovered  and 
levied  in  such  manner  as  is  hereinafter  appointed.” 

A  determined  effort  was  to  be  made  to  bring  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company  all  those  engaged 
in  the  Grocery  and  allied  trades,  it  being  ordered, 
“  That  all  and  every  person  and  persons  who  at 
any  time  heretofore  was  or  were  bound  apprentice 
or  apprentices  to  any  person  or  persons  using  or 
exercising  the  said  trade  or  Mistery  of  a  Grocer  in 
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any  of  the  kinds  and  parts  aforesaid  as  a  Grocer 
Druggist  Confectioner  Tobacconist  Tobacco  Cutter 
or  Sugar  Baker  or  any  of  them  within  the  City  of 
London  Liberties  and  Suburbs  thereof  or  three 
miles  compass  of  the  said  City  of  what  Company 
soever  the  Master  or  Mistresses  of  such  apprentices 
was  or  were  free  for  any  term  not  yet  expired  or  if 
such  term  be  expired,  And  the  said  apprentice  or 
apprentices  have  not  yet  taken  their  Freedoms  of  any 
Company  within  the  City  of  London  shall  take  his 
and  their  Freedom  and  be  admitted  into  the  said 
Society  of  the  said  Mistery  of  the  Grocers  and  of 
no  other  Company  whatsoever. 

“  And  shall  within  one  month  next  after  the 
expiration  of  his  said  apprenticeship  which  is  not 
yet  expired,  or  in  case  where  the  term  of  his 
apprenticeship  is  expired  within  one  month  next 
after  summons  in  writing  or  print  or  upon  request 
to  him  or  them  to  be  given  or  made  or  left  with  or 
for  him  or  them  by  the  Beadle  or  Officer  of  the  said 
Company  in  manner  herein  before  directed  In  case 
he  shall  exercise  his  trade  shall  tender  himself  to 
be  made  free  and  shall  take  his  Freedom  of  the 
said  Society  at  Grocers’  Hall  and  shall  take  the  oath 
of  a  Freeman  hereafter  mentioned.  And  shall  pay 
to  the  Wardens  of  the  said  Mistery  for  the  time  being 
for  the  uses  of  aforesaid  and  to  the  Clerk  and  Beadle 
of  the  said  Society  for  the  time  being  the  same  duties 
and  fees  as  persons  bound  unto  and  having  served 
their  apprenticeships  with  Freemen  of  this  Company 
do  usually  pay  or  such  duties  and  Fees  as  such 
person  should  have  paid  for  the  taking  of  his  Free¬ 
dom  of  such  Company  whereof  his  Master  or 
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Mistress  was  or  is  free  if  he  had  taken  the  same  If 
the  same  be  less  than  the  duties  and  Fees  of  his 
Company  upon  pain  to  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
Wardens  of  the  said  Mistery  for  the  time  being  for 
the  use  of  the  said  Fellowship  for  every  month 
afterwards  That  in  either  of  the  said  cases  he  or 
they  shall  so  refuse  or  neglect  to  take  his  freedom  as 
aforesaid  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of  these 
presents  the  sum  of  Forty  shillings  of  lawful  English 
money  To  be  in  default  of  payment  thereof  re¬ 
covered  or  levied  in  such  manner  as  hereinafter  is 
expressed.” 

Some  difficulties  were  experienced  in  enforcing 
these  regulations,  and  a  number  of  grocers,  while 
expressing  their  willingness  to  take  up  the  free¬ 
dom,  begged  to  be  excused  from  serving  as 
Assistants  or  Wardens  of  the  Company,  offering,  at 
the  same  time,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £20  if  so  excused. 
The  Court,  “  considering  and  weighing  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  circumstances  and  that  £20  paid  on  present 
taking  their  freedom  is  much  more  than  the  fines 
now  taken  to  excuse  at  so  many  years  distance  where 
it  comes  to  their  turn  to  be  chosen  besides  the 
contingency  of  mortality  and  of  such  persons  being 
over  capable  to  bear  office  if  they  live,  do  judge  it 
for  the  Company’s  advantage  to  embrace  their  offer 
and  do  order  they  be  received  into  the  Freedom  on 
payment  of  £ 20  and  the  fees  of  Redemption  and 
be  excused  from  all  offices  unless  they  shall 
desire  to  hold  Warden  when  in  their  turn  to  be 
chosen.” 

The  Grocers’  stock-in-trade  now  included  tea 
and  coffee  and  chocolate,  and  the  increasing  popular- 
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ity  of  these  articles  induced  a  number  of  people, 
other  than  Grocers,  to  take  up  their  sale.  The 
beverages  had  already  been  popularised  by  the 
coffee  houses,  and  before  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
it  was  being  added  to  the  Grocers’  stock-in-trade. 
Among  those  who  were  attracted  to  shop-keeping  at 
this  time  was  Peter  Motteux,  the  poet,  who  set  up 
in  business  in  Leadenhall  Street  and  joined  the 
Grocers’  Company  in  1700. 

The  Spectator  refers  to  him  as  “  that  illustrious 
man  of  trade  and  formerly  brother  of  the  quill,” 
and,  on  paying  him  a  visit,  informed  his  readers 
that  he  found  “  His  spacious  warehouse  filled  with 
tea,  China  and  Indian  ware.  I  could  observe  a 
beautiful  ordinance  of  the  whole,  and  such  different 
and  considerable  branches  of  trade,  carried  on  in 
the  same  house,  I  exulted  in  seeing  dispersed  by  a 
poetical  head.” 

Motteux  was  followed  in  the  business  by  his  son, 
who  became  a  member  of  the  Grocers’  Company 
in  1713. 

The  commercial  spirit  of  the  age,  the  advancement 
of  printing,  the  introduction  of  the  daily  paper,  the 
increasing  postal  facilities,  all  made  the  trade  anxious 
to  break  away  from  the  old  limitations.  The 
apprenticeship  laws  of  Elizabeth  had  already  begun 
to  be  regarded  by  the  judges  as  “  Inconvenient  to 
trade  and  to  the  increase  of  inventions.”  Shops 
were  being  opened  in  the  City  regardless  of  the 
restrictions  of  the  Common  Council  limiting  the 
privilege  of  trading  to  freemen  of  the  City. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  the 
Grocers’  Company  were  finding  it  increasingly 
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difficult  to  carry  out  the  trade  regulations,  and  in 
1711  the  Court  of  the  Company  amended  the  bye¬ 
laws,  omitting  the  right  to  search  and  other  clauses 
relating  to  trade  government,  and  for  over  two  cen¬ 
turies  the  practical  oversight  of  the  trade  in  London 
has  been  abandoned. 

Several  members  of  the  Grocers’  Company 
attained  to  the  Lord  Mayoralty  of  the  City  in  the 
1 8th  century,  including  Sir  Samuel  Garrard,  who 
was  elected  in  1710  ;  Sir  Robert  Bayliss  in  1729  ; 
Sir  Richard  Brocas  in  1730  ;  Mr.  Humphrey  Par¬ 
sons  in  1731  ;  Sir  John  Barnard  in  1738  ;  Sir 
Robert  Ladbrook  in  1748  ;  Mr.  Marsh  Dickenson 
in  1757  ;  Sir  Matthew  Blackiston  in  1761  ;  Sir 
William  Stevenson  in  1765  ;  Mr.  George  Nelson 
in  1766,  and  Sir  John  Hopkins  in  1792. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  members  was 
Sir  John  Barnard,  who  was  a  well-known  City  wine 
merchant,  and  was  elected  as  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
presentative  of  the  City  in  1721.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Chief  Magistrate, 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  Procession  took  the  form  of  a 
Water  Pageant  to  Westminster,  the  Grocers’  Barge 
being  accompanied  by  barges  of  the  other  City 
Companies,  with  the  members  in  their  representative 
liveries.  The  accompanying  illustration  gives  some 
idea  of  the  picturesqueness  of  this  18th  century 
pageant.  On  his  retirement  from  public  life  in 
I755,  J°hn  Barnard  received  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  citizens  of  London  for  his  public-spirited 
work  on  behalf  of  the  City,  and  his  statue  was 
placed  during  his  life-time  in  the  Royal  Exchange. 
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City  Barge  (G)  built  in  Mayoralty  of  Sir  John  Barnand,  1737,  and  Livery  Company  Barges  near  Westminster  Bridge. 
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It  was  characteristic  of  these  old  worthies  that 
not  only  in  trade  matters,  but  also  in  municipal  and 
national  politics,  they  were  often  called  upon  to 
express  their  opinions.  Ere  now  they  have  even 
found  themselves  forced  thereby  into  differing  with 
the  City,  so  that  the  Company  and  Corporation 
have  been  in  hostile  camps.  “  When  George  the 
Third  was  King  ”  in  1770  the  Wilkes  party  cap¬ 
tured  the  Corporation,  who  in  the  name  of  “  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Citizens  of  London,” 
petitioned  the  King  in  no  minced  words  to  dismiss 
his  Ministers. 

The  Grocers’  Company  held  a  Court,  and  for¬ 
mally  voted  entire  disapproval,  “  was  being  fully 
persuaded  that  his  Majesty’s  people  as  well  as  his 
Parliament,  will  reject  with  disdain  every  insidious 
suggestion  of  those  ill-designing  men,  who  are,  in 
reality,  undermining  the  public  liberty,  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  zeal  for  its  preservation.” 
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The  Goldsmiths  and  the  Weavers  refused,  with  the 
Grocers,  to  obey  the  Lord  Mayor’s  official  precepts, 
and  litigation  between  Corporation  and  Com¬ 
pany,  ending  in  the  triumph  of  the  latter,  was  the 
sequel. 

In  1792,  again,  when  the  “  Friends  of  the  People  ” 
and  the  “  London  Corresponding  Society,”  excited 
by  the  events  in  Paris,  were  seeking  to  introduce 
into  England  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  Grocers  went  out  of  their  way  to  draw  up, 
subscribe  and  publish  in  the  London  Gazette,  and 
other  newspapers,  a  formal  declaration  of  allegiance 
to  the  Throne  and  Constitution.  After  the  Argus 
the  Analytical  Review  and  other  democratic  papers 
and  pamphlets  had  supported  Paine’s  arguments 
as  to  the  “  Rights  of  Man,”  the  Government  had  to 
issue  a  Proclamation  calling  upon  magistrates  to 
discover  the  authors  and  publishers  of  such  works, 
and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  proclamation  being 
laid  before  Parliament  that  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  IV,  speaking  in  the  Lords, 
declared  that  “  I  exist  by  the  love,  the  friendship 
and  the  benevolence  of  the  people,  and  their  cause 
I  will  never  forsake  as  long  as  I  live.”  The  Grocers’ 
address  asserted  :  “  The  most  sincere  and  unshaken 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  our  most  Gracious 
Sovereign  and  the  happy  Constitution  of  this 
country,  and  our  determined  resolution  to  support 
that  glorious  establishment  which  breathes  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  cherishing  the  inestimable  and 
sacred  rights  of  universal  security  and  protection  to 
our  persons  and  property  and  diffusing  the 
blessings  of  peace  through  every  order  of 
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the  community  ;  an  example  of  happiness  un¬ 
known  to  other  nations,  the  birthright  of  an  English¬ 
man  for  which  our  ancestors  have  so  bravely 
struggled  and  the  greatest  pride  of  a  free  and 
prosperous  people.’' 

Right  through  the  19th  century  the  Company 
maintained  the  greatest  traditions  of  the  past. 

In  1845  ^e  Company  celebrated  its  500th  an¬ 
niversary,  and  decided  to  commemorate  the 
completion  of  its  fifth  century  by  setting  aside 
£10,000  for  the  perpetual  provision  of  six  scholar¬ 
ships,  free  of  all  expense,  to  Christ’s  Hospital. 
For  the  anniversary  celebration,  a  song,  in  which 
the  following  verse  occurred,  was  composed  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Hallett,  and  sung  to  the  tune  of  “  The 
Vicar  of  Bray  ”  : 

What  a  host  of  bright  names  to  remembrance 
endear’d 

In  our  annals  are  proudly  recorded  ! 

By  the  voice  of  the  citizens,  justly  rever’d — 

By  their  gratitude  justly  rewarded  ! 

Here  judges  and  statesmen  and  peers  are  array’d 
With  heroes  renowned  in  all  ages, 

And  hands  which  the  Sceptre  of  Britain  have  sway’d 
Have  been  pledged  to  the  oath  in  our  pages  ! 

Chorus  : 

Then  send  round  the  bowl 
Which  enlivens  the  soul, 

We’ve  a  subject  that  makes  the  heart  glow,  Sirs — 
Fill  high  to  the  toast 
That  we  all  honour  most — 

The  Church — the  Queen — and  the  Grocers  ! 
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The  “  toast  that  we  all  honour  most  ”  is  also  the 
grace  which  on  all  festive  occasions  is  pronounced 
at  the  Grocers’  Hall — “  God  preserve  the  Church, 
the  King  and  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Grocers.” 

On  the  sale  of  their  Irish  estates  in  1872,  referred 
to  in  an  earlier  chapter,  the  Company  made  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  and  manses 
and  support  of  Church  funds.  They  also  provided 
for  provisions  being  given  to  the  old  servants  of  the 
Company. 

The  last  occasion  on  which  a  member  of  the 
Grocers’  Company  sat  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  chair 
was  in  1901,  the  member  in  question  being  Sir 
Joseph  Dimsdale,  Bart. 

The  Company  took  part  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
pageant,  the  car  of  the  Company  representing 
various  ancient  modes  of  weighing,  emblematical 
of  their  ancient  position  as  the  custodians  of  the 
King’s  Beam  and  Weigh-houses. 

The  car  attracted  great  attention,  there  being 
represented  thereon  a  primitive  hand-balance,  as 
well  as  the  more  developed  contrivances.  The 
principle  on  which  the  earliest  weighing  instru¬ 
ments  were  constructed  was  represented  on  the  car 
by  means  of  a  pole  slung  in  a  noose  on  a  fixed 
standard,  and  weighted  at  the  shorter  end.  The 
pole,  so  weighted,  when  balanced  horizontally, 
could  be  used  for  weighing  if  slung  from  a  cross¬ 
bar  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men.  The  loaded  end 
would  act  as  an  immovable  counterpoise  to  what¬ 
ever  was  hung  on  the  free  extremity,  and  the  weight 
of  such  article  be  shown  by  nails  driven  in  at  definite 
distances  along  the  beam  from  the  swing  point  of 
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equipoise,  and  so  indicate  the  various  degrees  to 
which  the  counterpoise  would  balance  when  swung 
at  these  several  points. 

In  weighing  by  such  an  instrument,  the  sling 
would  be  moved  along  the  pole  until  equipoise  was 
reached  ;  the  point  at  which  the  sling  rested  told 
the  weight.  It  was  a  form  of  stilliard  in  which  the 
pivot  and  not  the  weight  was  moved. 

The  Grocers’  Hall  in  Princes’  Street  is  the  fourth 
to  be  erected  on  the  present  site.  The  Hall  rebuilt 
after  the  Great  Fire  began  to  show  signs  of  decay 
in  1798,  and  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  in  1802. 
The  structure,  however,  was  badly  constructed, 
and  less  than  thirty  years  afterwards  it  was  found 
necessary  to  consider  its  reconstruction.  It  was 
not  till  1889  that  the  foundations  of  the  present  fine 
Tudoresque  building  were  laid,  and  its  completion 
was  celebrated  by  a  banquet  on  January  18th, 

i893- 

Historically,  the  Grocers’  Hall,  and  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  have  played  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the 
progress  of  the  nation.  In  1641  and  subsequent 
years  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  Safety  held 
its  meetings  at  the  Grocers’  Hall,  and  in  1645  the 
Parliamentary  Generals  were  entertained  by  the 
Corporation  there,  the  ceremony  concluding  by  the 
singing  of  the  forty-sixth  Psalm.  In  1649  the  City 
Corporation  requisitioned  the  Hall  for  a  further 
banquet  to  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  on  which  occasion 
Cromwell  was  presented  with  £300  worth  of  plate 
and  200  pieces  of  gold,  and  Fairfax  with  a  basin 
ewer  of  pure  gold. 

On  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  in  1660, 
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General  Monk  and  his  Commanders  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Grocers’  Company,  and  the  Freedom 
of  the  Company  was  bestowed  upon  General  Monk 
“as  a  mark  of  the  particular  respect  and  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  this  Society  to  His  Excellency  for  his  pro¬ 
fessions  of  tenderness  and  care  for  the  honour  and 
safety  of  the  City.” 

As  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter,  the 
Bank  of  England  began  its  business  there  and 
continued  for  forty  years  up  to  1734.  Later  in  the 
century,  on  28th  February,  1784,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
William  Pitt  was  entertained  by  the  Company  and 
presented  with  the  Freedom,  being  one  of  the  long 
line  of  prominent  British  statesmen  who  have  been 
entertained  within  its  walls. 

A  large  number  of  members  of  the  Grocers’ 
Company  served  in  the  Great  War,  1914-18,  and 
no  less  than  fifty-seven  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
The  Court  decided  to  perpetuate  their  memory, 
and  an  oak  Memorial  inscribed  with  their  names, 
erected  on  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Hall,  was 
unveiled  by  Lt.-Col.  Ralph  K.  Harvey,  Master  of 
the  Company,  and  dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Stepney  on  April  26th,  1922. 

The  last  historical  ceremonial  to  take  place  in  the 
old  Hall  was  the  institution  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
as  an  Honorary  Freeman  of  the  Company  on 
Wednesday,  January  24th,  1923. 

The  Prince,  on  arrival,  was  received  by  the 
Master,  Mr.  William  Martineau,  and  Wardens,  and 
conducted  to  the  Court  Room  where  the  ceremony 
was  performed.  After  the  signing  of  the  customary 
declaration  by  His  Royal  Highness  he  was  pre- 
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DINNER  TO  PRINCE  OF  WALES 

sented  by  the  Master  with  the  Freeman’s  Scrip, 
which  was  prepared  in  book  form  on  leather.  In 
place  of  the  customary  casket  the  Prince  was 
presented  with  a  Queen  Anne  tankard. 

Following  the  brief  ceremonial,  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  was  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  Master, 
Wardens  and  Courts  of  Assistants.  The  function 
was  a  private  one  and  the  Company  included  in 
addition  to  the  Master  and  Wardens  the  following 
members  of  the  Court  : — Mr.  W.  J.  Thompson, 
Mr.  G.  K.  Morice,  Mr.  E.  Dent,  Mr.  J.  McAndrew, 
Mr.  D.  Arden,  Mr.  J.  R.  Drake,  Mr.  G.  M.  R. 
Layton,  Major  W.  H.  Pott,  Mr.  M.  Marshall, 
Mr.  A.  S.  Harrison,  Mr.  W.  S.  Chisenhale-Marsh, 
Mr.  H.  P.  Pott,  Mr.  W.  W.  Grantham,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Roberts,  Mr.  W.  J.  Thompson,  jun.  ;  Lieut.-Col. 
Sir  Edward  A.  Barry,  Col.  R.  K.  Harvey,  Sir 
Ernest  M.  Pollock,  K.C.,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  E.  H.  E. 
Hensley,  Sir  R.  Gregory,  Mr.  C.  E.  Woodhouse, 
Lt.-Col.  F.  W.  Heath,  Lt.-Col.  C.  S.  Martindale, 
Admiral  Lionel  G.  Tufnell  and  Mr.  R.  V.  Somers 
Smith,  clerk ;  Mr.  L.  Hickman  Barnes ;  also 
Admiral  Sir  Doveton  Sturdee  and  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  Roger  Keyes,  both  Hon.  Freemen. 

The  Prince’s  health  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Martineau  and  acknowledged  by  the  Prince. 

At  the  present  time  the  Company  enjoys  an 
annual  revenue  from  lands,  property,  etc.,  of  some 
£40,000  per  year,  and  is  one  of  the  foremost  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  day  in  the  support  of  charitable  and 
educational  objects. 

They  have  in  their  gift  nine  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
The  advancement  of  education  and  of  scientific 
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discovery  has  been  a  marked  feature  of  the 
Company’s  benefactions  during  the  past  half 
century. 

“  On  the  passing  of  the  Endowed  School  Act 
in  1869,”  writes  Mr.  Somers  Smith,  the  late  clerk, 
“  the  Company  proceeded  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
provisions  of  that  measure  to  appropriate  some  of 
their  obsolete  charities  for  educational  purposes. 
By  this  means  the  sum  of  £30,000  was  raised  and 
applied  to  the  establishment  of  a  middle-class 
school  at  Hackney  Downs,  which  was  opened  in 
September,  1876. 

“  In  1902,  after  the  passage  of  the  Education 
Act  of  that  year,  the  Company  transferred  the  school 
with  its  buildings  to  the  London  County  Council.” 

In  many  other  directions  the  Company  has 
testified  to  their  keen  interest  in  education.  Original 
research  in  Sanitary  Science  is  encouraged  by  the 
Company  offering  scholarships  to  assist  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  matters  connected  with  the  causation 
of  disease  or  the  means  of  prevention  of  premature 
death  ;  they  subscribe  £1,000  annually  to  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institutes  ;  they  are  re¬ 
presented  on  the  Committee  of  the  Lister  Institute 
by  virtue  of  a  grant  of  £10,000,  and,  in  addition, 
carry  on  and  support,  through  the  generosity  of  a 
former  member  of  the  Company,  the  great  public 
schools  at  Oundle. 

The  roll  of  eminent  members  of  the  Grocers’ 
Company  bears  many  other  names  besides  those 
quoted.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  His  present 
Majesty  King  George  the  Fifth,  King  William  the 
Third  (“  Sovereign  Master  ”  of  the  Company  in 
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1689),  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Lord  Liverpool, 
William  Pitt,  Earl  Canning,  “  Mr.  Robinson,”  the 
first  Lord  Ripon,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  the  late  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  Earl 
Curzon,  Earl  Balfour,  Viscount  Milner,  Viscount 
Kitchener,  the  Earl  of  Minto,  Prince  Arthur  of 
Connaught,  Lord  Rawlinson,  Viscount  Allenby, 
and  finally  the  youngest  and  last  to  be  enrolled, 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

As  I  close  this  record,  one  cannot  but  feel  proud 
of  the  great  and  public-spirited  men  who,  identified 
with  the  Company,  have  through  the  centuries  left 
their  mark  upon  the  history  of  England. 

The  schools  of  Rugby,  Oundle  and  Sevenoaks 
testify  to  their  breadth  of  view  and  generosity  of 
heart,  and  if  the  Company  is  no  longer  associated 
with  such  mundane  affairs  as  the  oversight  of  the 
trade  whose  name  they  bear,  they  can  at  least 
proudly  point  to  a  continuance  of  that  benevolent 
spirit  which  animated  its  founders,  and  to  a  readi¬ 
ness  to  help  all  efforts  which  aim  at  the  betterment 
of  their  fellowmen  and  the  education  of  the  race. 
Truly  may  it  be  said  of  their  predecessors,  “  They 
builded  better  than  they  knew.” 
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COPY  OF  CHARTER  GRANTED  BY  KING  WILLIAM  AND  QUEEN  MARY  TO  THE 
WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF  GROCERS  OF  LONDON,  AND  CONFIRMED 
BY  SUBSEQUENT  MONARCHS. 

“  The  King  &  Queen  :  To  all  to  whom,  etc.  Greeting  :  Know  ye 
that  we,  at  the  humble  petition  of  the  Wardens  &  Commonalty  of  the 
Mystery  of  Grocers  of  the  City  of  London,  and  for  the  good  rule  of 
their  society,  of  our  special  grace,  etc.,  have  willed,  ordained,  declared 
and  granted,  and  by  these  presents  for  us  and  our  successors  do  will, 
ordain,  etc.,  to  the  said  Wardens  and  Commonalty,  etc.  That  all  and 
every  manner  of  person  and  persons  who  now  exercise  or  hereafter  shall 
exercise  the  mystery  or  art  of  grocery  and  the  several  arts  or  mysteries 
of  a  confectioner,  druggist,  tobacconist,  tobacco-cutter,  sugar-baker 
or  sugar  refiner,  in  the  city  aforesaid,  or  in  the  suburbs,  precincts,  or 
liberties  of  the  same,  or  within  three  miles,  &c.,  that  from  henceforth 
for  ever  they  may  and  shall  be  by  force  of  these  presents  part  of  the  body 
corporate  and  politic  of  the  said  Wardens  &  Commonalty  of  the  Mystery 
of  Grocers  of  the  City  of  London,  and  may  and  shall  be  for  ever  here¬ 
after  annexed  to  the  body  corporate  and  politic  of  the  said  Wardens  and 
Commonalty,  etc.,  and  that  the  Wardens  &  Commonalty  of  the  Mystery 
of  Grocers  of  the  City  of  London,  and  all  and  all  manner  of  person  and 
persons  now  exercising,  etc.,  the  mystery  or  art  of  grocery,  or  the 
separate  mysteries  or  arts  of  a  confectioner,  druggist,  tobacconist, 
tobacco-cutter,  and  sugar-refiner,  of  and  in  the  city  aforesaid,  the  suburbs, 
precincts,  or  liberties  of  the  same,  or  within  three  miles,  etc.,  from  hence¬ 
forth  for  ever,  may  and  shall  be  by  force  of  these  presents  one  body, 
corporate  and  politic,  in  deed,  fact,  and  name,  by  the  name  of  Wardens 
and  Commonalty  of  the  Mystery  of  Grocers  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
them  by  the  same  name  one  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  deed,  fact, 
and  name,  really  and  fully  for  us,  our  heirs  &  successors,  we  have  erected, 
made,  ordained,  constituted,  and  confirmed  by  these  presents,  and 
that  by  the  same  name  they  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall 
and  may  be  able  to  plead  &  be  impleaded,  answer  and  be  answered, 
defend  and  be  defended,  as  well  in  all  courts  and  places,  as  in  all  actions, 
pleas,  causes  &  matters  whatsoever.  And  further,  of  our  special  grace, 
etc.,  we  have  given  &  granted,  &  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  do  give  and  grant  to  the  aforesaid  Wardens  &  Commonalty 
of  the  Mystery  of  Grocers  ot  the  City  of  London,  and  their  successors, 
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that  all  and  singular  person  and  persons  now  exercising  or  using,  or  who 
hereafter  shall  exercise  or  use  the  Mystery  of  grocers,  or  the  arts  or 
mysteries  of  a  confectioner,  druggist,  tobacconist,  tobacco-cutter,  and 
sugar-refiner,  or  any  of  them,  within  our  city  of  London,  the  suburbs, 
precincts,  or  liberties  of  the  same,  or  within  three  miles,  etc.  (who  at 
present  are  not  free  or  freemen  of  any  other  society  or  mystery  within 
the  City  aforesaid)  that  they  from  henceforth  shall  and  may  be  able  to 
be  made  freemen  of  the  same  society  or  mystery  of  Grocers  of  the  City 
of  London.  And  further,  of  the  abundance  of  our  special  grace,  etc., 
we  will,  and  by  the  presents  for  us  and  our  successors,  have  granted  unto 
the  Wardens  and  Commonalty  of  the  Mystery  of  Grocers  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  their  successors,  That  they  and  their  successors  for  ever 
may  have,  hold,  and  enjoy,  and  shall  and  may  be  able  to  have,  hold,  and 
enjoy,  all,  so  many,  such,  the  like,  and  the  same  liberties,  franchises, 
powers,  jurisdictions,  and  franchises,  as  the  Wardens  &  Commonalty 
of  the  Mystery  of  Grocers,  etc.,  at  any  time  before  the  26th  day  of  March, 
now  last  past,  had,  held,  exercised,  or  enjoyed,  or  ought  to  have  had, 
held,  exercised,  or  enjoyed,  by  reason  or  pretext  of  any  charters,  letters 
patent,  or  grants  of  our  predecessors,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  by 
any  other  legal  means,  right,  or  title,  non-mention  or  recital  of  any 
charters,  letters  patent,  gifts,  or  grants,  to  the  Wardens  and  Commonalty 
of  the  Mystery  of  Grocers  of  the  City  of  London,  by  any  or  either  of  our 
predecessors,  before  this  time  given  or  granted,  or  any  other  omission, 
thing,  cause  or  matter  whatsoever,  to  the  contrary  thereof  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  In  witness  whereof,  etc.  Witness  the  King  and  Queen  at  West¬ 
minster,  July  the  7th. 

“  By  Writ  of  Privy  Seal,  etc.” 
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Members  of  the  Grocers'  Company  who 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  : — 


1351  Sir  Andrew  Aubrey. 
1360  Simon  Dolsely. 

1363  John  Notte. 

1375  John  Warde 
13771 

1384  f*  Sir  Nicholas  Brembre. 

1385  J 

1378  Sir  John  Philpot. 

Sir  John  Hadley. 

Sir  Wm.  Vinor. 

Sir  Wm.  Standon. 

Sir  Thomas  Knolles. 

Sir  Robert  Chichele. 

Sir  Wm.  Sevenoake. 
1420  William  Cambridge. 
1431  Sir  John  de  Welles. 

1434  Sir  Roger  Otteley. 

1448 /’Sir  Stephen  Browne. 


i379\ 
1393  / 

1389/. 

1392/ 

1392  \ 

1407/ 
1399  \ 

1410  / 

141 1  \ 
1421  / 
1418 


1443 

1450 

1455 

1456 
1460 
1466 
1468 
1471 

1484  { 

1504 

1510 

1515 

1516 


Thomas  Catworth. 
Nicholas  Wyfold 
Sir  Wm.  Marowe. 

Sir  Thomas  Cannyng. 
Sir  Richard  Lee. 

Sir  John  Young. 

Sir  Wm.  Taylor. 

Sir  Wm.  Edwards. 

Sir  Thomas  Hill. 

John  Warde. 

Sir  John  Wyngar. 

Sir  Henry  Keble. 

Sir  Wm.  Butler. 

Sir  John  Rest. 


1531 

1544 

1554 

1562 

1563 
1573 
1577 

1589 

1598 

1608 

1613 

1617 

1622 

1641 

1648 

1650 

1652 

1660 

1662 

1673 

1674 
1679 
1682 
1684 
1693 
1696 
1710 

1729 

1730 

1731 
1738 
I741 
1757 
1761 

1765 

1766 
1792 
1901 


have  attained  to  the  rank  of 


Sir  Nicholas  Lambert. 
Sir  Wm.  Laxton. 

Sir  John  Lyon. 

Sir  Thomas  Lodge. 

Sir  John  White. 

Sir  John  Rivers. 

Sir  Thomas  Ramsey. 

Sir  John  Hart. 

Sir  Stephen  Soame. 

Sir  Humphrey  Weld. 
Sir  Thomas  Middleton. 
Sir  George  Bowles. 

Sir  Peter  Proby. 

Sir  Edmund  Wright. 

Sir  John  Warner. 

Sir  Thomas  Foote. 
John  Kendrick. 

Sir  Thomas  Alleyne. 
Sir  John  Frederick. 

Sir  Robert  Hanson. 

Sir  Wm.  Hooker. 

Sir  James  Edwards. 

Sir  John  Moore. 

Sir  Henry  Tulse. 

Sir  John  Fleet. 

Sir  John  Houblon. 

Sir  Samuel  Garrard. 

Sir  Robert  Bayliss. 

Sir  Richard  Brocas. 
Humphrey  Parsons. 

Sir  John  Barnard. 

Sir  Robert  Ladbrook. 
Marsh  Dickenson. 

Sir  Matthew  Blackiston 
Sir  William  Stevenson 
George  Nelson 
Sir  John  Hopkins. 

Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale. 
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